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A.A. Pilots’ Master Executive Council Holds Conclave at Nashville 
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CIVIL AIR BILL REPORTED FAVORABLY BY HOUSE AND SENATE CONFEREES 


CONFEREES GIVE 
NEW AIR BILL 
RIGHT OF WAY 


Passage of New Civil Air 
Bill Assured 








(Editor’s note: Since this story 
was written the House and Senate 
conferees reported the new Civil 
Air Bill, S. 3845, favorably to the 
floors of both Houses where it 
will be acted upon within the next 
several days. 

The reported bill contains a sat- 
isfactory Labor Section and there 
will be no cutting of salaries or 
increasing of flying hours for the 
air line pilots. 

This legislation as reported pro- 
vides for a_ three-man Safety 
Board in lieu of the five-man 
board that was originally proposed 
by the Air Line Pilots Association. 
The three-man Board is a satis- 
factory compromise between the 
House and the Senate bills, it be- 
ing remembered that the Senate 
bill originally included provisions 
for a five-man Board and the 
House bill provided for a one-man 
Safety Director which was strenu- 
ously objected to by the pilots. 

Full details on this legislation 
will appear in the June issue of 
The AIR LINE PILOT which will 
go to press almost immediately.) 





On May 16, 1938, the McCar- 
ran bill passed the Senate and on 
May 18 the Lea bill passed the 
House. However, there are a num- 
ber of discrepancies between the 
two bills which will necessitate 
their going to joint conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. As 
we write this the conferees have 
not been named but it is expected 
they will be known early next week 
and soon thereafter will meet to 
reconcile the two bills. 

In general the details of the 
bills are very similar. The funda- 
mental variation is in the adminis- 
trative setup both as to the Au- 


thority itself and the Safety 

Board. 

McCarran Bill Provides Safety 
Board 


The McCarran bill provides for 
a five-man Commission which will 
have authority over both the pro- 
motional and regulatory functions. 
It also provides for a five-man 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


Mayor LaGuardia 
Charges Air Lines 
With Violations 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia recently 
demanded that the Department of 
Commerce investigate what he said 
was a practice by air transport 
lines of advertising service into 
New York and then landing their 
planes at Newark, N. J., making 
necessary a 14-mile trip by bus 
into New York. 

The Mayor dispatched letters to 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charging six air lines serv- 
ing New York through Newark 
with “flagrant violations of fair 
trade practice, unfair competition 
and with consistently misleading 
the public as to the nature of their 
service.” 























MASTER COUNCIL HOLDS 100% ASSEMBLY 
ON 100% ORGANIZED AIR LINE 
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American Airlines Master Executive Council (composed of all local council chairmen and 
represeneatives from all principal division points) which met at Nashville, Tenn., May 7 and 8. 


Standing (left to right): 


Seated (left to right): 
Council 31, Glen ; 





Draft Employment 
Contract 





First to meet nationally for a 
discussion of inner-organization 
problems and to begin its regular 
periodical functioning as an estab- 
lished representative body, was the 
American Airlines Master Execu- 
tive Council which convened at 
Nashville, Tenn., May 7 and 8. 
The complete success of the meet- 
ing speaks eloquently for the de- 
sirability of such gatherings on all 
transcontinental or multi-division 
lines. 


Businesslike and thorough, the 
Council proceeded systematically 
with the tasks it had set for itself 
—of reaching workable solutions 
to pilot problems, of settling dif- 
ferences by frank discussion and 
openly expressed opinions, of ac- 
complishing stronger unity through 
better understanding. 

Copilots Represented 

The meeting, which had been 
called for 9:00 A. M., May 7, 
opened promptly, but only minor 
business was covered as arrival of 
several of the Councilmen had 
been delayed. Copilot representa- 
tives from the principal division 
points had been invited to attend 
the meeting and when the full 
Council convened later in the day 
there was complete representation 
of the entire line. Although he 
had planned to arrive for the open- 
ing of the meeting on the morning 
of May 7, because of the urgency 
of the legislative situation in 
Washington, Mr. Behncke was de- 
layed in the capital until late in 
the day. 

Among the Council’s major ac- 
complishments were the comple- 
tion of the final draft of the em- 
ployment contract and the setting 
of plans for a conference with the 
company covering specific pilot 
problems. Telegraphic announce- 
ment of the meeting was dis- 
patched to company officials, re- 
plies to which were cordial and 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 








Walter Hughen, Chairman 
man Council 50, Nashville; Copilot W. 5. McCray, Ft. 
Sheldon Shoff, Newark; Copilot Harry L. Clark, Chicago. 


; E, E. Dryer, Chairman Council 40, Cleveland; J. W. Martin, Chairman 
3, President David L. Behncke; Bernice Bergunder, Recording Secretary; Tom Hardin, 
Ft. Worth, Master Executive Council Chairman; W. P. McFail, Memphis, Master Executive Council Vice- 
Chairman; W. S. Shannon, Chairman Council 22, Newark; M. D. Ator, Chairman Council 39, Chicago. 


copilot 


Council 6, Boston; D. W. Ledbetter, Chair- 
Worth; Copilot Cecil Hefner, Memphis; Copilot 











PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 





CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 











_ President Behncke testified before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress at considerable lengh, outlining the 
pilots’ problems and pleading for proper labor and safety provisions in 
the new air law, S. 3845, which is now on the President’s desk await- 
ing signature. 

All of this testimony will be printed in installments in The AIR 
LINE PILOT and amounts to a running history of the air line piloting 
profession from the beginning of the Association up to the present 
time. .. All of our members should carefully read these remarks so that 
they will know what hus been DONE FOR THEM IN THE PAST 
AND WHAT THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ARE STRIVING TO 
DO FOR THEM AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


President, Air Line Pilots Association 
(Continued from April issue—2nd installment) 


Mr. Mapes: How does the National Mediation Board come into 
the picture? 

Mr. Behncke: 

Mr. Mapes: Yes. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, under the existing law they come into the 
picture to handle labor relations. It is a bargaining agency and under 
this law you settle grievances and make employment contracts and all 
that sort of thing. It is a sort of a labor-relations arrangement. 

Mr. Mapes: As a matter of fact, do the pilots get any better pay 
or any shorter hours than the Air Mail Act provides for them? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, in some instances, yes; but it is rather—well, 
it is quite limited. 

Decision 83 Included by Reference 

Mr. Martin: While you are being interrupted, I want to ask a 
question or two about the composition of the labor feature of the bill. 

You spoke of the law as affecting the hours and wages, and so 
forth, but that is not in section 13. Does that result in the require- 
ment to conform to the decision made by the National Labor Board? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes; they are included in the present air-mail law, 
H. R. 6511, by reference. There was only one decision made, and that 
is decision No. 83, which was made after extensive hearings. 


Under the existing law? 


Mr. Martin: But there is nothing in the law itself. 

Mr. Behncke: No; it is incorporated by reference. 

Mr. Martin: All there is in the law is this section 13, as you give 
it to us. 


Mr. Behnceke: That is right. 

Mr. Martin: Then there is nothing in the law which distinguishes 
between domestic and foreign flyers or foreign fiyers’ wages and work- 
ing conditions. They are all fixed under the decision you referred to, 
or are they left outside altogether? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, the line pilots employed in foreign operations 
are left out of the present air-mail law; but in the labor section we 
are proposing we include them as to minimum wages. We have, how- 
ever, not attempted to put a top on their hours, because their routes 
are so different from the domestic routes, because when you start out 
to fly over long water and jungle stretches and across oceans you have 
much different conditions from what you have in domestic flying on 
domestic runs, which are more or less the same as on a railroad—just 
regular divisions. 


Pilot Couples’ 
Reinstatement 
Agreement Signed 


Long Conferences End 
Harmoniously 











On May 24, 1938, a board of 
four members set up in accordance 
with the Railway Labor Act ren- 
dered a decision in the case of 
Pilot Edward Couples who was re- 
leased by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines on November 2, 1937. 
The decision reached provides for 
the reinstatement of Pilot Couples 
as first pilot without loss of senior- 
ity with Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines by means of definitely limited 
periods of rehabilitation followed 
by the requirement that he pass 
the regular prescribed test for first 
pilot’s position. 

This case seemed to be a fore- 
runner of an epidemic of griev- 
ance cases which later broke out 
on a number of different air lines. 
A number of these have been set- 
tled in conference and a few are 
still pending adjustment under the 
Railway Labor Act. - 


Four-Man Board With Powers 
To Resolve Deadlock 
Immediately upon Pilot Couples’ 
release from Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, the Association requested 
a conference with the company. 
This and numerous later confer- 
ences were held but the company 
and the Association remained dead- 
locked on the issue of establishing 
an adjustment board to hear the 
case with powers to make a final 
and binding decision. There was 
no alternative other than to turn 
the case over to the National Me- 
diation Board. The Board, after a 
series of conferences was success- 
ful in securing the signatures of 
the parties to an adjustment board 
agreement providing for four 
members — two representing the 
company and two the pilots. Com- 
pany representatives were: James 
L. Adler, member of the Board of 
Directors, and Colonel Harold E. 
Hartney. Association representa- 
tives were: C. W. Weiblen, chair- 
man of the PCA pilots’ local coun- 
cil, and ex-Congressman Donald C. 
Dobbins. This board was a depar- 
ture from the usual setup which is 
to provide for equal representa- 
tion and then, if a deadlock re- 
sults, bring in a fifth neutral mem- 
ber who casts the deciding vote. 
The adjustment board in the 
Couples case was composed of 
only four members whose duty it 
was to arrive at a decision with- 
in thirty days regardless of the 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 





Civil Air 
Regulations 
Amended 


Amendments of the civil air reg- 
ulations permit air line pilots to 
fly under their present ratings un- 
til October 1. Copilots have been 
allowed until June 1 to get in- 
strument ratings for blind flying. 
From all reports it appears that 
most airmen have needed all of 
the six months since the new “sim- 
plified” regulations became effec- 
tive simply to read them. How to 
comply with them is still a prob- 








(Continued on Page 3, Column 3) 


lem on most airports. 
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‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


There Is A Difference Between 


Votes and Speeches 














“It is one thing to make fine speeches for labor, but it is 
entirely another matter to be on hand and vote for labor 
when its interests are in the balance.” 


During the debate on the House floor when the loyal 
and true friend of the pilots, the veteran legislator Con- 
gressman Robert Crosser of Ohio, was making his valiant 
fight for the inclusion of proper labor and Safety Board 
provisions in the new Civil Air Law, he was unexpectedly 
assisted by a much younger Congressman, Mr. O’Malley 
of Wisconsin. This able young Congressman’s remarks 
which are quoted from the congressional record of the 
proceedings on this memorable day for the pilots, May 18, 
1938, were unsolicited and entirely spontaneous but were 
literally packed with powerful detonations of truth. 


“Mr. O’Malley: Mr. Chairman, if you were to go by speeches in 
this House, everybody here seems to be a friend of labor until their 
votes are counted, when the worker needs more than their speeches to 
get fair treatment. I never heard anybody get up here who wanted to 
take something away from labor that did not profess his love and 
affection while trying to hit them under the belt. Some of this debate 
reminds me of the policeman who said, ‘It is not because I hate you 
that I beat you; it is just to show you my authority.’ 


“Tf I were to follow anybody in this House as to what is good for 
labor and what will promote their best interests, I should prefer to 
follow the leadership of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Crosser), who 
for years of his service in this House has done more to promote decent 
working conditions and fair wages than any other Member I know. 
He carries as a token of appreciation from the railroad workers an 
emblem that symbolizes the service he has rendered to the cause of 
the workingman, and where the needs of labor are concerned I would 
sooner trust the able judgment of my distinguished colleague than 
those who protest so much but vote so seldom in labor’s behalf. 


“The same arguments that have been advanced here about ex- 
empting these ‘feeder’ or short lines were the arguments advanced 20 
and 30 years ago against every bill that came up in either the National 
or State Legislature to better working conditions and the salaries of 
labor in the railroad crafts. Those who opposed decent wages said, 
‘Why, we cannot start this line across your State unless we are exempt 
from these laws. When we get big we will pay better wages.’ You 
all know the bunk hidden in that argument. 


“Mr. Chairman, the principal justification for any business is its 
ability to pay decent wages and make a fair profit. If there are any 
businesses which cannot make a profit except at the expense of under- 
paid and overworked employees, the Government should not render 
them special favors. The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
proposes only one thing, that the air lines, whether they are short or 
long, whether they are so-called pioneers who would lead you to be- 
lieve they are going into the business for the love or romance of it, or 
whether they are frankly out to make a legitimate profit for their 
stockholders, shall pay the same wages and have the same hours of 
work for pilots. What is wrong with that when they are conducting 
a transportation service? If it is a good thing for the railroad men 
to receive the same wages and conditions upon all the lines on which 
they work, why should not the pilots of our airplanes have the same 
consideration?” 


(Editor’s note: Other able and well-known friends of 
labor who supported the pilots’ cause at the same time were 
James M. Mead of New York, John A. Martin of Colorado, 
and Jerry J. O’Connell of Montana. The speeches of these 
able defenders of the pilots’ cause will be published in the 
next issue of The AIR LINE PILOT together with the re- 
marks of those dauntless fighters, Congressman Robert 
Crosser and Senator Pat McCarran, who so successfully led 
the fight for the pilots on the floors of both Houses.) 


May, 1938 




















PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL BRANCHES OUT 


New Runs and 
New Captains 


By PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 
Council No. 32—P., C. A. 
Washington, D. C. 








P. C. A. the “Little Giant of the 
Aviation Map” whose tentacles 
hang down like those of an octo- 
pus, or perhaps (fearing that 
some may think we don’t know 
how to spell) like the far-reach- 
ing arms of an octopus, we branch 
out, not only adding new runs but 
thousands of new First Officers. 
Eight anyway. We also got a 
brand new fleet of ships, painted 
blue. Jack Neale flew it from 
Cheyenne. The names of some of 
our future Captains who will bat- 
tle the elements for Dear Old P. 
C. A. are: Crisfield, Van Alstyne, 
McGuigg, Onsguard and Ross. This 
latter being an old hand at this 
air line racket and in spite of the 
fact that “Bandit Jack Zimmer- 
man” of TWA, who will go down 
in history as the fair-haired boy 
who said once upon a time to a 
fuzzy-haired Attorney: “OK Pal, 
it’s a holdup so what,” recom- 
mends Ross as being OK, we still 
believe that now that he is among 
gentlemen he will rapidly recover 
from whatever environment cir- 
cumstances may have thrown him, 
and eventually live down his past 
associations. 

What Our Service Charge 
Includes 

‘Now Miss Henny,” says Casey 
Pierman, or perhaps he said, ‘‘Miss 
Heinie,” or “Miss Highnee,” since 
as he says he always likes to talk 
to people in their native tongue, 
(having learned three words of 
all languages from Gerber) as it 
makes them feel at home. Any- 
way, by the time the trip was end- 
ed he was calling her “Sonney” or 
was it “Honey.” When I was 
down in Lima, (Ohio, says Casey 
and we suppose there is a place 
like that) I used to be “quite a 
cutter” on skates myself. With this 
he gives her one of his very best 
leers. Now leers from copilots are 
something unique with P. C. A. On 
our Shuttle Feeder lines, TWA 
and United, you may leer at the 
hostess, but this is the only line 
in the country, and perhaps the 
world, where you can get “leered 
at.” That is, of course, provided 
you are female, but there is abso- 
lutely no extra charge. That 
“Service Charge” on passes which 
means chicken dinners, smiling 
damsels, etc., means more than 
that on P. C. A. Our service 
charge includes free views of the 
ground, steps to get on and off the 
ship, newspapers (when _ the 
Hotels pay for them) nice clean 
head rests, and certainly most im- 
portant of all, “Free Leers from 
the Copilots.” This brings us back 
to Casey, since he has long been 
noted for his ability along this 
line. Many time I have heard 
Flight Control say to Casey, “Go 
on down there Casey and leer at 
some of those women while we 
find a couple of alternates.” With 
this Casey would go down and 
keep them happy with that great 
big line of his, until Luke Harris 
the Superintendent of Mainte- 
nance could add a couple more 
moth balls to the gas tanks, 
change the jets, lean out the mix- 
ture, give up a pretty pep talk, 
and sends us on our way to Shan- 
dra La (see Lost Horizon) with 








San Francisco and Los Angeles as 








alternates. Anyhow Casey ended 
up with about fifteen free tickets 
to anywhere Sonja may be show- 
ing. And says Casey with a far 
away look in his eyes, “I sure 
agree with Dick Merrill, she’s a 
Honey, and I don’t blame him for 
offering to fly her to Sweden or 
Norway. 

Collect Honestly—But Collect 

We also have among us First 
Officer Harter. Need more be 
said? But if anyone insists, Har- 
ter is known far and wide as the 
“Pilot in charge of the South 
American Ferry Division.’”’ He and 
Pancho Villa, were great pals 
when the going was good. Even 
in 1937 when Mister Harter fer- 
ried a ship to Mexico, he endeared 
himself to the Mexicans who 
bought the ship by his likeness to 
dear old Villa. But to quote Har- 
ter himself: ‘To be a good pi- 
lot, say the Doctors, you have to 
be a ‘Moron!’ I am practicing un- 
der Gerber, and his first lesson 
was ‘collect honestly, if you can, 
but collect.’ This includes taking 
pals across state lines and air- 
planes into foreign countries.” 

W. S. Rosenberger, the former 
Operations Manager, always was 
considered a “Prince” of a fellow. 
We are now glad to report, much 
to our surprise, that the spelling 
was correct. Among those who 
confirmed this spelling are Baker, 
Couples, Estes and Musick, the 
lesser lights following in the order 
of the seniority list. 

MacDonough, the chap who flew 
all the way from Buckstown to 
Pittsburgh, when he was a First 
Officer, is now flying the Western 
Division as Captain. On being el- 
evated to this exalted position he 
asked Flight Control if they would 
mind if he just signed his name 
“Mac,” since he didn’t want to 
become exhausted before the trip 
started. 

Jimmy Graham is now one of 
the Forgotten Legion, namely fly- 
ing the Buffalo division. In Jim- 
my’s own words: “Flight Control 
tosses you to Washington Airways, 
Washington Airways tosses you to 
Newark A. T. C. and then they all 
sit back hoping that if you hit any- 
thing it will be up around Elmira 
where it is perfectly legal to crack 
up, and no one has to write a re- 
port on you if you do.” 

Well, as Doc Reid said, as some- 
one dropped a razor blade: “‘Pilots’ 
meeting tonight, Eh!’ I got to be 
going. 





Benny Howard 
Tests Fan- 
Type Beacon 


United Air Lines’ famous ex- 
perimental Boeing, the 365, with 
Benny Howard as pilot, has been 
in Newark for a few days “riding 
the new beams.’ With Benny 
were John Hodgson, Pete San- 
dretto, Rudy Paulio and Herb de 
Wees. They have been flying 
tests on the new Bureau of Air 
Commerce fan type beacon at New 
Brunswick and the cone at Allen- 
town. 

According to Ben, “Both are 
very valuable aids to navigation. 
When that little light on the dash- 
board goes on, there is no doubt 
in the pilot’s mind where he is.” 

Pete, who is one of aviation’s 
best known radio and communica- 
tions engineers, was enthusiastic. 
He believes it will relieve much 
pilot tension. 





The Boeing went up to 17,000 


feet and caught the fan-type mark- 
er with great clarity. Oxygen 
helmets were necessary. 











“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check. 





Inu Constant Memoriam 





Active 

Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M:—A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A, A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MecMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Odell, M._ T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A,. A 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer. Otto—P. A. A. 

son, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 


Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


L. 
L. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd’ 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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Chicago & Southern 
Pilots Build 
Boats 


By PILOT L. R. DAVIDSON 
Council No. 48—C&SAL 


New Orleans, La. 





Have several new boys around 
now. Officers Readholm and Nel- 
son at Chicago. Quinn, Shannon 
and Ashley, along with several 
boys, furloughed the first of the 
year. We are all glad to see them 
back. Boys, the fishing is picking 
up down here. Come on down and 
go with us. 

Joe Greer is back on the South- 
ern Division. Seems that the Chi- 
cago weather nearly froze the 
southern drawl out of him. 


Boats are in season now. Seems 


that everyone is either building, 
remodeling or in the market for 
one. Length varies from 9 to 35 
feet. For myself, I just heard of 
the plans to build a sailboat for 
$2.50. Needed two innertubes, an 
old box, a broomstick and a flour 
sack. Does anyone have a better 
plan? 

With the addition of a round 
trip, Chicago-New Orleans, we 
now stop at Greenwood, Miss., af- 
ter flying over there for nearly 
two years. 

Capt. W. J. (Bill) Fry is off 
for the first vacation of the sea- 
son. Can be found over in Geor- 
gia fighting the Battle of Atlanta 
with a BT9. 7 


Mechanical Delay 

Have any of you heard of our 
mechanical delay at Chicago a 
few days ago? Well, it seems that 
Eddie Moore was out at the field 
and about ten minutes before de- 
parture ‘time he went into the 
Men’s Room. Everything was O. K. 
so far, but soon after this there 
was a most unusual amount of 
profanity in. the southeast corner 
of the hangar. Well, the zipper 
in Ed’s new summer uniform had 
failed to zip — 2702 Notation — 
Delay Mechanical. 

Our eligible bachelor, Capt. 
Wagner, has three girls, a blond, 
brunette and redhead. Wonder 
what he does Sunday night? 

Probably should not have placed 
that just below Ed’s trouble, but 
that was the sequence of thought. 

Would give you some of the 
usual gossip, but you hear the 
same thing at your base, so guess 
I had better close. 


Charlie Peeples 
Wants 
New Caddy 
By PILOT RICHARD 
THORNTON 


Council No. 5—UAL 
Portland, Ore. 





The voice of the people of the 
Greater, Great Northwest must 
needs be somewhat subdued this 
month; news is a_ scarce thing 
hereabouts. Meetings are held; 
telegrams from Washington are 
read and digested; telegrams from 
Portland are sped back to Wash- 
ington. Hope lies high in our 
breasts — there’s a song in our 
hearts and a smile on our lips. 
Yep, it’s mighty fine golf weather 
out here. As a matter of fact, it’s 
pretty hard to corral Chollie (The 
Peep) Peeples long enough to get 
him to the meetings. He says he’s 
going to hire a Western Union boy 
for a caddy. 

oe 

All kidding aside, our bunch 
wants to go on record as being 
among the first to congratulate 
Old Man Behncke on the more 
than splendid work he has done 
and is doing back in Washington. 
I guess when we kid about send- 
ing telegrams we don’t realize just 
how small a drop in the bucket our 
efforts are compared to the work 
of the Old Maestro. 

We’ve added two new members 
to the fold, Bill Thornberry and 
Johnny Massion, both excellent 
first officers. That makes us nine- 
ty-nine and 99 /100 per cent pure. 
Only one man who doesn’t belong. 
Yes, I know, that’s not good 
enough, 





A Struggle 
For Knowledge 


By PILOT WILLIAM T. ARTHUR 
Council No. 35—AA, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





This is a story of one Cecil Hef- 
ner, Reserve Captain Deluxe, and 
inconspicuous golfer. It seems 
that, as the past ten months have 
gone by, Hefner has been flying on 
DC-2’s, with not an automatic pi- 
lot in sight. So his re-introduction 
to DST equipment after such a 
long lay-off really should have 
been studded with a bit of forget- 
fulness here and a touch of doubt 
there, only human, people might 
say of his mistakes, if they didn’t 
mind of whom they were speak- 


‘ing! 


Nevertheless, at Memphis, the 
boy in question stepped up into 
the right hand seat of a monster 
DST with little or no concern 
whatsoever and started the trip 
that was to be his downfall. 

The pilot took off, flew the ship 
manually to Nashville, landed, and 
after the usual ten minutes there, 
again took off for the three hour 
jump to Washington. 

A Devilish Scheme 

During the flight from Memphis 
to Nashville this worthy pilot had 
stolen side long glances at the 
right hand seat and was amused 
by Hefner’s looks of amazement as 
he glanced from one instrument 
to another, trying perhaps to fig- 
ure it all out, what this gauge was 
for and what they hoped that one 
would do. One thought led to an- 
other in the brain of this pilot—no 
names mentioned, for they tell me 
pilots are taxi drivers with their 
brains knocked out, and it is not 
for me to be the one to set him 
aside from the rest of us—and out 
of these thoughts came a devilish 
scheme. 

To go on, after the take-off at 
Nashville, the pilot climbed the 
ship to 9000 feet, leveled off, and 
flew along until the first check 
point, and THEN while Hefner’s 
nose was buried in the flight log, 
and his pencil was making endless 
notations in little black squares— 
on went the automotic pilot, but 
Cecil was oblivious of the change, 
as he was already talking into the 
mike giving the ground station the 
results of his computations. 

Not Only the English 

A few moments later, the radio 
silent, and the pilot still apparent- 
ly flying the ship, a conversation 
could be heard. “Cecil, how about 
flying this bus? Take it, and I 
suggest you fly it manually to get 
used to this type of equipment 
once more.” A meek “OK” greet- 
ed the offering, and one C. Hef- 
ner, male, white, went to work— 
flying the ship with the automatic 
pilot on! He was getting along 
just fine, keeping the ship right 
side up, not skidding, or climbing 
or diving. But along came that 
wind and started drifting the ship 
off the course, and with every good 
intention an effort was made to 
bring it back on the correct head- 
ing. A good bit of an _ effort 
was needed and expended and 
finally the ship came round. “Say,” 
he cried, “did you notice how stiff 
these controls are?” “Oh, that’s 
the normal way these DST’s have 
been rigged!’ And that was the 
only satisfaction he got out of his 
question. So on into the after- 
noon, for the next two hours, flew 
this gallant young man, giving his 
all. Did someone say that English- 
men were slow to catch on? 

Within range at Washington 
that devilish hound, the pilot, 
took the ship over, and during an- 
other unsuspecting moment — off 
went the automatic pilot. A quick 
glance, a few moments later told 
him he was riding with a second 
pilot close to collapsing from fa- 
tigue, but still no bright light 
shone for our mighty son from 
the Hills of West Virginia. 

“Controls Extremely Stiff” 

But to top it all, on the return 
trip the next night, the same pro- 
cedure was gone over, and Cecil 
started his struggle once more. 
This time, however, he insisted 
that perhaps they should be writ- 
ten up in the log book. After an 
hour of manually flying the au- 

(Continued in Column 5) 








PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Pilots’ Proposed Section Includes Pilots in Foreign Operation 
Mr. Martin: Then the compensation of hours of foreign flyers is 
not affected or regulated at all now? 


Mr. Behncke: That is right; except that they are regulated in a 
measure as to safety by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 











Mr. Martin: Do you propose to take care of them in this proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. 

Mr. Martin: I want to say that I had taken your letter and made 


some marginal notations on the copy of the bill, the paragraph begin- 
ning on Page 27, and I think you are right in saying that this proposed 
provision would be limited to present contract holders under the act of 
1934, that it would not apply to any new carriers or contracts; and I 
think you are also right in claiming that the entering into of an ar- 
rangement between the companies and the pilots would terminate the 
operation of the law; you are also right in saying that the law would 
not be resumed by the termination of the contract. In other words, 
the entering into of a contract seems to supplant the law entirely. 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. 

Mr. Mapes: Well, in view of the fact that one of the drafts of the 
bill contained the section as you recommended it, and the present draft 
has the limitation to which Mr. Martin refers, do you think it was 
the intent of the framers, and is it a fair conclusion to assume that it 
was the intent of the framers to so limit the bill as it is presented to 
the committee? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, I hardly think so. I think it was probably 
due mostly to the fact that they did not understand what the situation 
really was. 

Mr. Mapes: You do not think they understood the language that 
you presented, and that was put in the first draft of the bill? 

Mr. Behncke: I do not know. I cannot say. 

Mr. Wadsworth: You are not a mind reader? 

Mr. Behncke: No, sir. 

Mr. Mapes: Do you think that it might be fair to assume that? 

Mr. Martin: Unless you are going to take up the proposed amend- 
ment and explain it, I would ask at this time why, with the exception 


of the foreign flyers, it would not be satisfactory to restore section 13 | 


to the bill, if it has worked satisfactorily. 

As I say, I have not read and analyzed your amendment. 
not had an opportunity since it was handed around. 

Mr. Behneke: I will be very glad to go through the section that 
the pilots are proposing and analyze it if you wish. 

Mr. Martin: You can finish your statement and then go on if you 
wish. I am not suggesting how you should make your statement. 

The Chairman: Mr. Behncke, are not the provisions in this bill 
substantially or exactly the same as in the bill this committee reported 
last spring? 

Mr. Behncke: 


I have 


I think almost an exact copy. 
The Chairman: I think it is. 
Mr. Martin: You mean that your proposed amendment that you 
are giving us this morning was in the bill reported last year, as section 
2 
Mr. Behncke: No; the section that I am objecting to or that the 
pilots are objecting to was in the bill reported by this committee last 
year and we objected to it then the same as we are objecting to it now. 
The Chairman: The effect of it was to place the pilots under the 
Railway Labor Act instead of section 13. 


Mediation Board Cannot Fix Wages 

Mr. Behncke: Well, certain parts of it seemed to aim in that 
direction, but in view of the fact that the National Mediation Board 
cannot make a decision or certification, the present section in bill 
H. R. 9738 is not workable. It is strictly a conciliatory agency. They 
could not fix wages or hours or anything like that. 

The Chairman: What would the minimum wage be under section 
13? 

Mr. Behncke: 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Behncke: The air-line pilots are divided into two classes, co- 
pilots and first pilots. The copilot’s minimum wage would be $190 te 
$225 a month, depending on length of service, and for first pilots it 
would average in the neighborhood of between 550 and 600—#in the 
neighborhood of $600 per month. 

The Chairman: is that computed on a mileage basis or hours 
basis? 

Mr. Behncke: It is computed on a mileage and hour basis; and 
day and night flying differentials. All these differentials effect the 
total monthly amount. It is based on how much day flying you do; 
how much night flying you do; how many miles you fly; what the speed 
of the equipment is. All of those things figured into it. It is a form- 
ula according to and on which the pay is based; that is, the minimum. 

The Chairman: And that formula is employed in the decision you 


refer to? 
Mr. Behncke: That is right. 
Life Insurance 


Are pilots able to obtain life insurance on their 


The average? 


Mr. Pettengill: 
lives? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, they can; but they must pay extra-hazardous 
occupational insurance loading costs. 

Mr. Pettengill: That is what I assume, and that necessarily influ- 
ences the pay that they should receive, the fact that they are not able 
to get life insurance except at exorbitant premiums. 

Mr. Behncke: Well that has an effect on it. 

Mr. Wadsworth: Is there any retirement system? 

Mr. Behncke: No retirement at all. All that an air pilot has is 
his pay check. 

Mr. Pettengill: Do you happen to know whether many air pilots 
do carry insurance even at exorbitant rates? 

Mr. Behneke: Yes; I think quite a number of them do. In some 
instances the companies have arranged a group insurance plan that 
brings the cost down a little for certain amounts of group insurance, 
but generally speaking it is a hazardous occupation and insurance 
companies will not insure line pilots unless there is a high loading 
charge tacked on over and above what other people have to pay. 

The Chairman: Under that decision, what will be the method of 
changing compensation? 

Mr. Behncke: Under the decision No. 83? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, we possibly could increase the amounts of the 
various differentials by collective bargaining. That is, we would in- 
crease the day flying hourly pay, or night flying hourly pay, and the 
mileage differentials and we could probably reduce flying hours. I 
mean the 85-hour maximum in any one month. 

The Chairman: The one and only method of reducing compensa- 
tion would be by reducing hours? 


Cannot Go Below Minimum Wage 
Mr. Behncke: Under the present set-up you cannot go below the 
minimum established scale, because when the National Labor Board 
decision No. 83 was included in the present air-mail law, H. R. 6511, 
the purpose and effect was to establish a minimum scale under which 
no one could bargain. 
The Chairman: That is from the standpoint of hours? 
Mr. Behncke: Well, hours and salaries. In other words, for ex- 
ample, we cannot bargain to fly more than 85 hours in any one month 
(Continued on Page 5; Column 3) 


Bill Moore’s 


Boat Stolen 


By PILOT GLENN C. NYE 
Council No. 50—A. A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Imagine Bill Moore’s surprise 
and embarrassment, when he de- 
scended from his castle on the cliff 
on the Cumberland a few days ago 
to take a boat ride, and found his 
boat had disappeared sometime 
during the long winter months. 

Last fall he carefully chained 
the boat to a tree on the bank of 
the river and thought it would be 
easier to let it float than to carry 
it up the cliff and back. During 
the winter, one day, he happened 
to look down to see how the boat 
was doing but couldn’t see any- 
thing except the chain running 
down to the water. Well, he 
thought, she has just sunk and will 
be O. K. when I pull her up and 
bail the water out. That’s just 
where the surprise came in. When 
he pulled the chain up, no boat 
was there. So poor Bill had to 
put out for a new boat this spring. 
Advantages of a Boarding House 

About a week ago my friend 
Walter Pharr, who lived in an 
apartment with me at the time, 
decided to take up vacation relief 
for Mr. Fanning. Fanning had 
come down from Newark for that 
purpose and was to go on to Mem- 
phis from here. Knowing that 
Fanning had put up temporarily 
at a local boarding house and 
Pharr had gone on to Memphis in 
Fanning’s place, I thought Fan- 
ning would like to move in the 
apartment with me. When accost- 
ed with the proposition, Fanning 
replied, “No, sir, I am very well 
pleased where I am living now.” 

Having lived in boarding houses 
myself, my curiosity was aroused 
to know why anyone would prefer 
a boarding house room to a pri- 
vate apartment. Just to satisfy 
myself I dropped by to find out 
the reason. What did I find, a 
good looking girl living in the next 
room? No, that wasn’t it. I 
found that FOUR beautiful girls 
\lived in the room just across the 
| hall. 


Fishes Out Window 
Finding myself suddenly with- 
out a partner and a large apart- 
ment and cook on my hands, I de- 
cided for financial reasons to get 





a room somewhere. So I immedi- 
|ately went over to the Ledbetter 
|mansion on the Cumberland and 
|made application. Now I live with 
| Duke and Kay Ledbetter. Believe 
|me this house is really arranged 
swell for a lazy man. No kidding, 
one can actually sit in an easy 
chair in the parlor and stick his 
fishing pole out the window and 
fish in the river about one hun- 
dred feet below. 

Practically all of the pilots 
based here in Nashville live in 
such close proximity to the river 
that we have about decided to in- 
corporate and give the town an 
aeronautical name. Has someone 
an appropriate suggestion? 

DC4 Like Setting Hen 

Having heard so much about the 
DC4 in recent months, I had been 
wondering why we didn’t see it fly- 
ing around. In order to get first 
hand dope on it, I made the trip 
out there to see it during my vaca- 
jtion. When I stuck my head 
through the door of the hangar, 
there she was squatting there and, 
with all the other DC3’s and Army 
bombers around, it reminded me 
of an old setting hen hovering over 
her brood of little chicks. It 
seemed to me that it was almost 
ready to fly, but they were just 
starting on the inside furnishings. 


A Struggle 
For Knowledge 


(Continued from Column 2) 
tomatic pilot, gradually came the 
putting together of the pieces of 
the puzzle, and the conclusion 
came to this Hefner lad that he 
had been the victim of a fiendish 
hoax. Ah, yes, with time comes 
knowledge! 

My only thought for an ideal 
ending to such an epochal strug- 
gle would be to have a natural 
color picture of Cecil, with a very 
red face, erasing from the log 
book “Controls Extremely Stiff.” 

Me, why I’m about on the verge 
of a collapse too! 
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HY SHERIDAN CITES ‘PILOT FATIGUE” AS A MAJOR HAZARD ON THE AIR LINES 





ac Additions 
0 
Flight Plan Form 


By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—A. A. 
Chicago, Ill. 








Dear Sky Punchers: 


The months are just like the 
stewardesses—they come and go. 
Now May has twitched by. 


Swanee Stages Come-back 

Well, I see that Swanee Taylor 
is brandishing his Corona at us 
again. In a recent issue of Popu- 
lar Aviation, Swanee cites a couple 
of pilots for using a lot of brakes 
on the same night in order to stay 
on the fields of Camden and New- 
ark, and wonders if it wasn’t 
pretty sloppy work on the part of 
those men. On ‘their part it may 
have been, but on my part, broth- 
er, it is a miracle. Every time I 
keep that fourteen tons of St. 
Vitus Dance on that burp of cin- 
ders at Newark, using full brakes 
and my left hand, I just go down 
to the hotel and when I walk into 
my room, I take off my hat, in the 
same spirit that moved one of our 
Air Corps officers, apparently a lit- 
tle man, who used to take off his 
hat when he went into the bath 
room, just out of respect. There 
are times when I awe myself, yes 
sir, I awe myself. 

Swanee’s labor reminds me of 
my cousin Sol, and I asked Uncle 
Eph if Sol was thinking seriously 
about marriage, and Eph said, 
“Naw, he ain’t never been mar- 
ried.” 

Dan Beard’s Girl Improved 

A surprisingly large number of 
pilots wrote cheery notes to Cap- 
tain Dan Beard’s little girl, Hazel 
Beard. They are being carefully 
saved. They have done a great 
deal of good. We can all put upa 
better fight if we know that a lot 
of folks are with us. I sneaked in 
to see her for just a moment, and 
it was rather pitiful to see her 
there, shoulder and arm and leg 
broken, and hip crushed, and not 
able to move hardly. But she isa 
true woman, for all of her seven 
years. I said, “I have some little 
notion of how brave you are. I 
‘was run over by a car just a few 
months ago, myself.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “but I was 
run over by a BUS.” 

Experiments in Pilot Fatigue 

That Dave Behncke was thor- 
oughly right in his crusade against 
pilot fatigue as a major hazard is 
heartily endorsed by all Navy 
fliers. Probably most of the pub- 
lic does not know that during the 
winter maneuvers in the Pacific 
the fleet lost. seven of the huge 
patrol bombers. A number of 
Navy fliers reported that in their 
opinion, based on their own expe- 
rience, the losses were the direct 
result of pilot fatigue. One of 
them said that he was so worn out 
that he would switch from a low 
tank onto an empty tank, and steer 
250 degrees when he meant to 
steer 205 degrees, and read one 
hundred feet on the altimeter as 
one thousand feet. In worry and 
fatigue the mind has loose connec- 
tions and short circuits, Did you 
ever stop to think that the pilots 
are the only group in the world 
who daily face death as the pen- 
alty for making just one mistake? 
As Duke says, now that we have a 
fine safety record, let’s increase 
vigilance. Have you ever noticed 
that it is always after a long safe- 
ty record that the bundle of crash- 
es occurs? Some beer poet said 
that the most dangerous thing that 
could happen to an air line was a 
safety award. Well, we just got 
one, so look under the bed. 

Speaking of safety, I want to 
tell you about a couple of writing 
fellows who sneaked up and want- 
ed to get material about the “fight 
between American Airlines and 
the pilots.” They wanted to write 
a shock story, making predictions, 
particularly as to the near future 
safety of air line travel. You 
know, one of those “look what’s 
going to happen’ stories. 

We Are American Airlines 
I explained that there was no 








fight between American Airlines 
and the pilots, that the interests 
of the stock-holders, of national 
defense and of air travelers was 
the same as that of the men at 
the controls, that the pilots were 
unique in that they both manu- 
factured the goods and delivered 
the goods to the public. I sug- 
gested that they not be deluded by 
the fact that from time to time, 
in support of their plain obliga- 
tions, the pilots had to oppose sub- 
versive influences. It seems that 
there is plenty of reason to be- 
lieve that at least the larger stock- 
holders of the several corporations 
are able to understand the real 
motives of the man or men, if any, 
who try publicly to discredit their 
own group of pilots or air line pi- 
lofts as a whole. I think that I 
represented truly all of you when 
I pointed out the fact that we 
can have no fight with American 
Airlines for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that we ARE Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

King Kong Griffin suggested 
that I write like Walter Winchell. 
Can you whistle that, and me with 
hardly a friend left as it is! 

Byron Moore is no longer play- 
ing the heavy in Bed and Bored. 
Nowadays, the marriage tie is get- 
ting to be a half-hitch. (How’s 
that, Walter?) 

The Joe Andersons are going to 


have a new image. They have 
been using their imagination 
again. 


How’s Your Bability? 

In the popular residential sub- 
urb of LaGrange there is a new 
apartment house called Hastings’ 
Hatchery, and latterly The Bunny 
Hutch, wherein, of thirty tenants, 
ten already have made the grade 
and eight are expecting. Why, peo- 
ple who have studied Ben Frank- 
lin for years, go there and have 
their status changed before they 
can get the electricity turned on. 
If you are beginning to doubt your 
bability (oh, Walter!) you should 
make plans for moving into one 
of the few vacancies. 

There is a- new and fully 
equipped stewardess with us now, 
and is she a honey! Woo, woo! 

One of the gals is named Miss 
Smallwood. She was Miss For- 
rest before the depression. 

Quite a number of the pilots 
and stewardesses in Chicago live 
in the Hyde Park Hotel. When in 
Chicago you should park yours 
there, too: They have a regular 
epidemic of parties. 

Of course, all the stewardesses 
are supposed to have been nurses. 
Imagine the feelings upon hearing 
one of the ex-soup-and-erp gals, 
speaking of one of her friends 
who was ailing, say, “The doctor 
gave her a subscription for her 
elementary canal.” 

Wanda Fishtail was surprised to 
discover that we called those cov- 
eralls monkey suits. She thought 
those were pajamas. Wanda says 
that she can tell a successful man 
immediately. He gets right to the 
bottom of things. 

Overheard four indignant pilots. 
One, “If Fatso were a horse, all 
the horse would need would be a 
head.” 

Prize of the Week 

The prize of the week: The Owl 
trip had passed Buffalo, and, in 
the rosy glow of the rising sun, 
was headed for Newark. The ma- 
donna-of-the-rear was passing out 
the breakfast trays to the awaken- 
ing passengers. One of them was 
a first rider, and although he had 
his tray on his lap, he stopped the 
stewardess again as she passed. 
The air was not choppy, but there 


very, good reasons, to standardize 
it the way the majority of pilots 
wanted it. We got to the matter 
of who would handle the prop con- 
trols and the throttles, and when. 
One captain wanted it one way, 
the next another. They agreed 
like a bunch of married people on 
a fishing trip. Finally Red Al- 
len (the nude deal should look 
that fellow over) proposed the 
only solution: “Give the first of- 
ficer the right hand throttle and 
propeller control, and the capatin 
the left hand set, and see who 
can beat.” 

A news photographer told me 
that they found the motor of that 
California crock a half mile from 
the ship. If true, that is another 
pilot error, conventionalized. 

We wish to offer our sincere 
sympathies to our United brothers 
over their piece of hard luck. The 
captain, as is usual, was a_ credit 
to the profession. 

A Whole Month Since Last Flight 
Plan Form 

It has been a month since we 
have had a new Flight Plan Form, 
and something should be done 
about it. Are we in our dotage? 
No. The one we have now is much 
too simple, requiring only forty- 
five minutes to make out on some 
runs, an hour or so on others. We 
should add to it— we’ve got to 
have more accuracy. According- 
ly I shall myself propose some ad- 
ditions. 

One new column should read: 
ALLOWANCE FOR COMPASS. 
With subheads: INTREPID, DIZ- 
ZY, COCKEYED. Another: AL- 
LOWANCE FOR INCORRECT 
WIND FORECAST, 500%, 1000%, 
1500%, ete. Also: WHERE EX- 
PECT TO POP HEAD. And: 
HOW MUCH DO YOU EXPECT 
THE BEAMS TO BE INSANE. 
Also: HOW MUCH DETOURING 
OF UNEXPECTED STORMS DO 
YOU EXPECT. And: CORREC- 
TION FACTOR FOR CUTTING 
OUT WHILE THINKING OF SO- 
CIAL ACTIVITIES. Also: AL- 
LOWANCE FOR BEING DIZZY 
FROM TAKING ASPIRIN ON 
ACCOUNT OF THIS FORM. And 
last: WILD GUESS. (This col- 
umn can be depended upon.) 

Dead Reckoning 

For dead-reckoning navigation 
when you are blind and the bulg- 
ing Heaviside layer sprays the 
beams about and the wind refuses 
to pay any attention to the regu- 
lations, a new liquid-ccoled calcu- 
lator is being developed by the 
Ouija people in collaboration with 
Captain Carpenter. In the mean- 
time I am going to soive the dif- 
ficulty with a piece of ‘string which 
I shall tie to the rear of the cock- 
pit floor, and on the front end of 
the string I shall tie a leg of a 
homing pigeon. If Miss O’Grady 
is stewardess, I can equip the bird 
with blinders. Or if we can keep 
Miss O’Grady at the destination 
we can tie the string on the leg 
of the copilot. 

On my last trip it didn’t rain, 
and I had to give First Officer Hin- 
ton a water pistol so that I could 
tmake a normal landing. 

Wanda Fisktail wanted to know 
why men get so low when they get 
high. Bill Dum says it’s because 
their strength is their weakness. 
Wanda says that on Navy Day she 
had a regular sailorgy. 

You are reminded that The Con- 
stitution for which our fathers 
fought and died, guarantees you 
certain fundamental rights which 
you may enjoy if you don’t get 
caught. 

“The World Will Make a Beaten 
Path” ; 
I see by the papers that golden 
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In the early days of air mail the 


pilots tried to leave their foot- 
prints in the sands of time. Now 
they try to cover up their tracks. 
Such is progress. 

Unkind Retort Department: 
Dear Pat, a newspaper man with 
whom I cuss golf now and then, 
was sent to Canada to cover an 
amazing event that occurred to a 
family up there, and when he 
came back he swore to me that he 
didn’t have anything to do with the 
burst of five infants at once upon 
this impecunious household, except 
to report the facts. But I told him 
that he should be a little more con- 
servative next time. 

I have to go now and figure 
how to overcome a Standard Pro- 
cedure. 





Twin Cities of theSouth 
Dallas—Ft. Worth 


By PILOT WAYNE ALLISON 
Council No. 19-AA 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 








Henry Carries a Gun 


With two cities so close together 
and running a neck and neck race 
in the field of air transportation 
through separate airports, we fre- 
quently find that we are living in 
the wrong city for the run we hap- 
pen to be scheduled out on. And 
frequently the screwy antics of 
some nutty weather, drifting in 
from California, will cause’ one 
airport to be covered over while 
the other will remain wide open. 
To complicate the situation, our 
schedules are so arranged that the 
Mercury stops only in Dallas, the 
Southerner in Fort Worth; the 
Chicago run originates in Fort 
Worth and the Dallas to Glendale 
DC2 run originates in Dallas. That 
in itself is enough to give us 
plenty of headaches over which is 
the proper city to choose for a 
base without having the weather 
stir up a great deal more by clos- 
ing one airport five minutes before 
a schedule is due to arrive, forcing 
a trip to originate from the other 
and causing a trip to originate in 
one city, cancel in the other and 
leave the crew to get home any 
way possible. (Ask Ray Fortner 
about that.) 
Methods of Commuting 

Various and sundry have been 
the methods employed by the 
pilots. Some live in Dallas, some 
in Fort Worth, and Sherman Wil- 
lard lives half way between. Some 
have two cars, one for the wife to 
use and one to wear out racing 
between Fort Worth and Dallas. 
Henry Myers even went so far as 
to buy a super-charged Cord so he 
could have the minimum delay in 
ferrying and thereby not lose an 
extra ten minutes of night flying. 
And he does it too, occasionally! 
One night he showed me 105 
miles-per-hour between Grapevine 
and Dallas. However, a few nights 
later he started riding the com- 
pany limousine whenever possible 
with a casual remark concerning 
the similarity in fuel consumption 
between a DST and a Cord. 

Riding the Range 

And that reminds me, some time 
ago Henry was riding the limou- 
sine one dark night. They were 
well ahead of the _ limousine’s 
schedule and slightly behind the 
Cord’s schedule when two big fat 
juicy (anyway they looked juicy) 
milk cows loomed up in the head- 
lights. Between Henry and the 
driver they stopped with nothing 
left in the way of reserve runway. 
“Hold it a minute,” Henry or- 
dered while he rummaged in his 
bag for his pistol. “I want to teach 
some farmer to keep his damned 
cows out of my way.” The driver 
didn’t hold it and thereby saved 
the lives of two good or bad but 
most indifferent milk cows. Now 
the blood-thirsty ‘‘Georgia Peach” 
(Henry Myers) rides the limousine 
about every night with his trusty 
Colt across his knee. 

I guess it didn’t take much ef- 
fort for him to imagine what 
would have happened if he had 
slid the nose of that little under- 
slung Cord at 105 miles per along 
the lower reaches of the abdomen 


looking at it from the cow’s view- 
point, I don’t think it would have 
been satisfactory to her either. 
That Cord would have been like a 
steel-jacketed bullet and _ she’d 
probably have glided a hundred 
yards before realizing that she felt 
like she had taken a physic with 
a delayed fuse. 

A Couple of Pansies 
“Dude” Walker and I didn’t 
mind flying a few movie stars to 
Chicago a short time ago. Richard 
Arlen, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cum- 
mings, Virginia Gray, Rochelle 
Hudson, Mrs. Hudson and a couple 
of miscellaneous birds were among 
those going to Holland, Michigan, 
to the annual Tulip festival. No, 
sir, we didn’t mind taking Rochelle 
to Chicago, not at all! In fact 
Dude seemed to sort of like the 
idea. 

The thing we shied from at the 
airport were those two big six-foot 
tulips (they looked like pansies), 
smeared one on each side of the 
ship. But we couldn’t say much 
about it because Roy Mitchell and 
Tom Ridley were hanging around 
with hungry looks in their eyes as 
though they wanted very, very 
much to see “dear ole Chicago.” 
But I’ll tell you a fact; I’d have 
sold out cheap right after I got a 
look at the luggage Richard and 
Rochelle were carrying. I’ve seen 
cowhide bags before and I’ve 
placed my hand on some hefty 
articles at various times, such as 
cylinder heads and cog wheels, but 
that was the first time I ever 
wrestled cowhide bags with the 
cows still in them. 
Publicity ~ 

If you think the rest of the trip 
was rosy, you’re nuts! And so was 
everyone on board, to put it midly. 
We had a delay at every stop. I 
wrote the Postmaster an entire 
page about it on the mail forms 
and only used two words, ‘Delay, 
Publicity.””. The way those movie 
people could give interviews to 
newspaper reporters, sign auto- 
graphs, keep their hair brushed 
back and chew on a microphone at 
the same time was a revelation to 
me on the true meaning of the 
word “artist.” They reminded me 
of kids loose in a candy store. 

Then, too, I had pilot trouble. 
Dude practically exhausted him- 
self going back to show Rochelle 
his new cap, his first in four years 
according to Gene Stotts. Gene, 
incidentally, is still wearing the one 
he bought at the same time. The 
stewardess came up front with five 
baggage checks explaining that 
Mr. ‘‘Actor” wanted a small article 
in one of the five bags that went 
“gurgle, gurgle” when you shook it. 
And then someone complimented 
us on the radio on the size of our 
pansies. Don’t tell me a copilot’s 
salary shouldn’t be doubled! 


One Drink Too Many 

Recently while on a schedule to 
the West Coast I happened, acci- 
dentally, to chance upon a former 
Fort Worth stewardess who trans- 
ferred to Glendale some time ago. 
Now it was really an accident and 
if my wife reads this, it happened 
in front of the Hotel Plaza. Any- 
way, during the course of a cas- 
ual conversation, she stated, “Boy, 
oh boy, but I sure am glad to get 
away from Forth Worth.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because of my roommate in 
Forth Worth (another steward- 
ess),’’ she explained. “She could 
take just one more drink than I 
could and every time I got a new 
boyfriend she always managed to 
give me that extra drink. Then 
when I went out, she did too, but 
with my boyfriend.” 

Now I understand her former 
roommate has asked to be trans- 
ferred to Glendale also. Well, 
maybe they can each find different 
boyfriends out there. Anyway, we 
hope so, even though we will miss 
their boisterous voices and pointed 
wise-cracks. But I think Frank 
Raymond sized the situation up 
right when he said, “I guess they 
have both worked this town pretty 
thoroughly.” 
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Schwaemmle Rides 
The Beam 
By PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 


Council No. 44—DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Here we are, up at bat again 
and feeling like the score of no 
hits, no runs, no errors. One hes- 
itates as to the proper procedure 
from this point on. My brain 
(that is if I have one) is reacting 
like a coat-sleeve cone of silence— 
bewildered. Seems that I just 
can’t get on the beam for a bright 
and enlightening piece of news. 
However, if my patience and gas 
hold out I hope to hit a beam of 
thought. 


Dutch Flies British Contraption 
Ah! At last we’re approaching 
the station. First, the old story 
about a man biting a dog. Well 
here is one that I believe tops that 
and in a very big way. It seems 
that one of the pilots had a Ger- 
man Luger pistol which he thought 
very much of. In fact he just 
wouldn’t think of selling it. How- 
ever, one fine bright day a friend 
of his came along and became very 
much attracted to that very same 
pistol and wanted it. _No sale. 
Well, this same friend came along 
another day with a Sunbeam sport 
touring car and claims he was en- 
route to the Down Under country 
of Australia and it being a British 
possession he figured that the 
aforementioned car would be right 
in style with a Righto and a 
Cheerio. However, by the time 
the car and friend arrived in At- 
lanta, other thoughts went through 
the friend’s head and brain: (that 
is if he has one) and he proceed- 
ed to swap the car with a clear 
title for the pistol. The deal was 
made and you can imagine my em- 
barrassment when I passed this 
British-looking contraption with 
one of our Dutch pilots flying 
blind from the right-hand seat. So 
that swap takes the cake. The 
friend finally got to California and 
changed his mind again and is now 
driving the Sunbeam and Dutch 
has his pistol. I haven’t been able 
to figure out which one got stuck, 
if any. Can you? 
Copilots Have New Establishment 
First approach—how’m I doin’? 
Now the next thing on the pro- 
gram is a real choicy item. Yep, 
the Company has arranged a room 
for the copilots at the Worth Ho- 
tel. We also have our transpor- 
tation furnished and you can bet 
your right arm that we all are 
well pleased with the setup. It’s 
been a long time acomin’ but it’s 
like spring, she’s here. We have 
at last graduated from the Cha- 
teau De Moo and the Hacienda 
Del Torres and what the new es- 
tablishment will be called hasn’t 
been determined but you can rest 
assured that the remarks, tc., 
will not be of a degrading nature. 
At last, bigger and better beds. 
Old Age Creeping Up 
Speaking of Ft. Worth, I have 
reviewed my previous statements 
and remarks about the city. I 
find some of them quite appro- 
priate but I have been talking 
too much about the stockyards and 
have never yet mentioned some of 
the calves I have seen. Say, I 
really overlooked some very inter- 
esting sights. Must be old age 
creeping up on me. With so many 
calves and so much of them show- 
ing (Boy! Do the girls wear their 
skirts high?) it’s right hard to tell 
whether they are being used to 
support a sixteen or sixty chassis. 
Some of them are really stream- 
lined. That is, there is very lit- 
tle resistance, so I’m told. The 
wind always blows at least fif- 
teen miles an hour more over there 
than anywhere else and they look 
like a million, and that’s a swell 
figure. So if there are cases of 
wing-tip flutter causing flat spins, 
you have an idea as to the reason. 
While our company failed to get 
in on the new contracts that were 
let in this neck of the woods, it 
is at least gratifying to know that 
the decimal points were in the 
right place. By far the most in- 
telligent bids and congratulations 
go to the bidders and to the co- 
pilots who will become first pilots. 
Maybe we would have had a bet- 





Commemorate First . 
Isthmus Flight 


‘By PILOT W. M. PRYCE 
Council No. 26—PAA-Western 
Cristobal, C. Z. 


A recent conversation with H. 
C. Kristofferson, newly elected 
council chief who over-nighted 
here enroute to Venezuela to pi- 
lot the service from Barranquilla 
to LaGuaira (a once-a-week sched- 
ule from Brownsville which takes 
the DC3’s close to 10,000 miles in 
nine flying days out of eleven 
away from home), revealed infor- 
mation which explains the origin 
of this letter. Being away down 
here in the bush places your cor- 
respondent is at quite a disadvan- 
tage in the task of reporting news 
of the entire division. Perhaps we 
six members in good standing sta- 
tioned in Cristobal should take 
steps in forming a council of our 
own, 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary First 
Isthmus Flight 

On April 27, PAA, the Army 
Air Corps and the Navy assisted 
in commemorating the _ t:wwenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first flight 
from coast to coast across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Mr. Robert Fow- 
ler of San Jose, Calif., pilot of the 
epoch-making flight, and seventeen 
others including several Panama 
and Canal Zone dignitaries, Lieut. 
Fred Smith, Senior Aeronautical 
Inspector, and representatives of 
the press boarded one of our DC3’s 
at Albrook Field, which was flown 
over the same course that Fowler 
covered in 1913. The Douglas 
was accompanied by three Army 
B10’s on each wing and three BYP 
Navy patrol boats which followed 
close behind. The coast-to-coast 
trip today requires only eighteen 
minutes as compared with the fif- 
ty-seven which Fowler and his 
crate on floats used on that first 
flight. 

Ham Smith, able handler of this 
column for the past year, is enjoy- 
ing being back in Brownsville af- 
ter his fifteen months of duty on 
the Isthmus. 

Charlie Titus is filling the shoes 
of Chief Pilot George Kraugher 
who is enjoying a vacation from 
his duties, 

Kristofferson and his family left 
Brownsville on the first for La- 
guna Beach, Calif., where they 
will spend a month away from the 
humdrum of the city. We hope 
it stops raining there long enough 
for Kris to acquire a good tan and 
get in his fill of swimming. 

Britton Back to Boats 

Joe Britton, originally of this 
division, lingered three days in 
Brownsville en route from Ala- 
meda to Miami to take up his du- 
ties in the Eastern Division again. 
Joe has been won over by the 
boats and continues to repeat that 
they are the only thing. 

W. E. Davis, who has been with 
us about long enough to learn the 
correct pronunciation of Teguci- 
galpa, Auguanqueterique, Chichi- 
rivichi, Guarajambala and other 
points along the route, left with 
Mrs. Davis to continue as copilot 
with the Eastern Division at Mi- 
ami. Soon to follow are T. S. Al- 
gert, E. D. Avary, K. A. Harcos, 
T. S. Terrill and S. L. Fahey. We 
wish them the best of good for- 
tune. 

With the close of the tourist sea- 
son due to the advent of the an- 
nual rains, Panama Airways, the 
38-mile coast-to-coast run which 
we claim to be the world’s short- 

(Continued in Column 5) 








ter chance if we had been playing 
auction instead of contract. My 
only suggestion is that the new 
operating companies insist upon 
the WPA completing the work on 
the airports before and not after 
they start operations. They should 
change airport projects from WPA 
to WPO (We pass Over). 

Final Approach—final exam in 
weather and the gang really 
knocked it for the proverbial loop. 
Boy, are we good! Oh, Yeah? No- 
ticed that we have just as much of 
it as before only it’s tangled up 
with a lot of high sounding names. 

Letting Down—bang and a cou- 
ple of bounces and I know that I 
have landed. 








PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 3) 
and we cannot bargain to pay less than the stipulated amount in de- 
cision No. 83, all of which amounts to a minimum wage and maximum 
hour limitation. 











The Chairman: What is the minimum amount that can be paid 
under that decision? 
Mr. Behncke: That is a good question. It depends entirely on the 


class of flying you are doing. Now, take an all-daylight operation: 
Why, line pilots’ pay is much less, but take for example a line 
where you ee to hit the ball day and night through all kinds of 
weather, the pay worked out according to the National Labor Board 
formula amounts to more for night flying and mileage covered, speed 
of equipment also affects the total. 

The Chairman: But if I understand you rightly, there is a mini- 
mum which must be paid whether you fly or not. 

Mr. Behncke: Pardon me. I think what you are talking about is 
base pay. There is also a base pay in the Labor Board formula and 
this is given to line pilots whether they fly or not and base pay starts 
at $133 and the top is $250, and it takes a line pilot 6 years to get to 
the top bracket and in addition to that, of course, line pilots’ pay is 
based on day flying and night flying, and speed differentials, total mile- 
age fiown in 1 month and so on. 

The Chairman: But, the base pay is the only pay you receive un- 
less you fly? 


Mr. Behncke: That is it, exactly. 
History of Decision 83 
Mr. Martin: How is this decision 83 arrived at; how was it ini- 


tiated, and by what agencies, and how is it carried out? Just tell us 
the modus operandi. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, along about the year 1933 we had a lot of 
wage and working condition controversies with the air carriers. It 
finally got so bad that a national strike was threatened. On the very 
eve that this national strike was supposed to take effect, the National 
Labor Board took jurisdiction. When the Board took jurisdiction we 
called the strike off and then they went ahead and after a long series 
of hearings and after appointing a fact-finding committee which made 
a long study and rendered a report to the National Labor Board before 
they rendered decision No. 83. This fact-finding committee was head- 
ed by Judge Schientag, a supreme court judge from New York State. 
When the Labor Board finally arrived at this decision No. 83 the heart- 
breaking part of it was the air-mail contracts were canceled. 

Mr. Martin: By whom, the National Labor Board? 

Mr. Behncke: The air-mail contracts were canceled by the Gov- 
ernment and when they were canceled it sort of collapsed the industry 
and that is when the Mead committee stepped in and became inter- 
ested. They wrote the law under which the mail was again contracted 
to private contractors. During this period we faced a complete col- 
lapse in wage scales and working standards because of the cancelation 
and only because the Mead committee incorporated decision No. 83 in 
the new air mail law under which we are now operating was it pos- 
sible to again bring our wages and hours back up to about precancela- 
tion levels. 


Mr. Martin: That cancelation was by order of the Postmaster 
General? : 
Mr. Behncke: Yes; I believe it was. 


Carriers Now Operating Under Section 13 

And that same section 13 of the law has been carried right on 
through to the present time, and the carriers are operating under it at 
the present time, and I might say it has worked out very satisfactorily 
because it has replaced all this strife with a state of peace so far as 
flying hours and scales are concerned. 

Mr. Martin: It seems to me though like a rather novel proposition 
to base your law on a decision that might be changed. It is true the 
language you employ here seeks to make it permanent. As to whether 
it could be changed or not, it appears to me it might be wise to have 
something in the substantive law instead of doing it by mere refer- 
ence to a decision. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, this decision cannot be changed, because it 
was made by the old Nationa! Labor Board, which is now out of exist- 
ence and it has been replaced by the new National Labor Relations 
Board. Therefore, it cannot be changed. It is very definite and there 
is only one decision concerning pilots’ wages and hours and that is 
Decision No. 83. 

Mr. Martin: I do not see why it could not be changed. I agree 
that it ought not to be changed, and that the intent of it should not be 
changed, but it looks to me like something might arise in which there 
might be modification of that decision and then the question would 
arise as to whether you were fully protected by the fact that the law 
indicated that it should be permanent. Of course, that is merely a 


suggestion. 

Mr. Crosser: It is not absolutely inflexible. It can be changed by 
negotiation. 

Mr. Behnceke: Yes; that is right. It can be changed by negotia- 
tion. 

Mr. Eicher: What is the difference in the function and authority 


of the present National Labor Relations Board and the National Media- 
tion Board? 
Difference Between Labor Relations Board and Mediation Board 

Mr. Behncke: The present National Labor Relations Board deals 
primarily with controversies growing out of interference of companies 
with labor’s rights to organize and the right to be represented by a 
representative of their own choice, in labor and jurisdictional disputes, 
as to whether employees are being discriminated against because they 
are active in union leadership, and so forth. That is all taken care of 
by the National Labor Relations Board. On the other hand, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board is strictly an agency that is designed not only 
to protect collective bargaining rights of employees but it also provides 
the machinery to settle disputes and labor troubles peacefully without 
strikes if possible and it applied at first only to railroads, but due to 
the splendid efforts of the able Congressman, Mr. Crosser, title II was 
enacted approximately 2 years ago, which brought all line pilots and 
other air workers under the same law. Now we do not come under 
the National Labor Relations Board but instead we come under the 
National Mediation Board set up under the Railway Labor Act. 

Mr. Martin: I want to call attention again to the language in the 
amendment you have proposed, that it is made a condition of the cer- 
tificate that the holder shall conform to the Decision No. 83 hereto- 
fore made by the National Labor Board dated May 10, 1934, notwith- 
standing any limitation therein as to the period of effectiveness. 

That does not, apparently, provide against the possibility of modi- 
fication of the decision. I take it that it means that if there is a time 
limit put on that decision and it runs out, it shall still be considered 
effective for the purpose of adjusting hours, wages, and working con- 
ditions, but it strikes me that it might possibly be modified in some 
unsatisfactory way in a future decision and then the question would 
arise whether the law or the decision governed. 

Provides Minimum 

Mr. Behncke: Paragraph 3 of our proposed amendment to replace 
the labor section now contained in the law you are now considering 
reads as follows: 

‘ yes ae | herein contained shall be construed as restricting the right of 
any such — or copilots or other employees, of such carriers to obtain by 


collective gaining higher rates of compensation or more favorable work- 
ing conditions or relations. 


That is practically the same wording as is contained in the pres- 
ent section 13 which reads: 
This section shall not be construed as restricting the right of any sucn 
employees, by collective bargaining to obtain higher rates of compensation, 
Continued on Page 7, Column 1) 


Pacific Parade 


By A. W. STAINBACK 
Council 57 U. A. L. 
Burbank, Calif. 








As odds-on favorite for the po- 
sition of America’s Meanest Man 
No. 1, we give you the individual 
who, between dusk and 8:00 A. M. 
the other night erected twenty- 
foot poles across the ends of two 
runways of the Los Angeles ter- 
minal of three major airlines. One 
evening the none-too-long run- 
ways were unobstructed — next 
morning each had three 2 x 4’s 
sticking up twenty feet or more 
centered exactly on the paved 
strip not more than forty feet 
from the green boundary lights. 
No flags, no lights, no nothing, just 
man-traps baited and waiting while 
at least four transports passed 
over in the dark without seeing. 
How we missed another mess like 
the one in Florida is beyond com- 
prehension. Admittedly, the poles 
are there for no purpose other 
than to make the air terminal 
more difficult of access. 

Why? Well, the property next 
to the airport, worth at most 
$300.00 per acre for farming, is 
for sale to the terminal at a price 
quoted as $3000 per acre. That 
may be why. 


Promoting Aviation? 
First event on the program of 
the much advertised Pacific Inter- 
national Air Races at Oakland was 
scheduled for twenty minutes. Ite 
lasted four. The best—or worst 
—example of poor judgment on 
the part of the management and 
pilot that this writer has ever seen 
was listed as an exhibition of aero- 
batics. It brought an aircraft dis- 
tributor, inexperienced in aero- 
batics, in a commercial cabin bi- 
plane, to attempt a show at five 
hundred feet. He gave it. 

On his second run _ past the 
grandstand the pilot’s maneuver- 
ing was so poor that one experi- 
enced observer said, “That guy’s 
asking for it.” The words were 
hardly formed when the pilot tried 
to finish a half roll with a half 
loop, down wind from three hun- 
dred feet. The ship struck prop 
first, engine wide out, and the fuel 
tanks exploded with the impact. 
By good fortune it missed the 
grandstand. 

This was not the first fatality 
connected with these races, nor, 
unless this writer’s judgment is 
faulty, will it be the last. The 
first occurred when a construction 
gang pulled a partially completed 
pylon over on themselves and 
squashed the life out of a mechan- 
ic. Only a series of major mira- 
cles will protect the participants, 
pilots, stunt men, and parachute 
jumpers, who try to work under 
contest conditions off an _ island 
where three-fourths of each race 
is over water and where the nor- 
mal wind is twenty-five to thirty 
miles an hour. 

From the evidence at hand it 


‘|seems that these races were poor- 


ly organized, and contestants and 
aircraft entered without consider- 
ation of ability or airworthiness. 
The announced purpose of the 
three day meet is the “promotion 
of aviation.” Nertz, my friends! 
Net results at the end of the first 
day’s activities are: two men dead, 
a pile of burned and twisted metal 
on the dump heap by the field, and 
several thousand people convinced 
that flying is a business for suici- 
dal maniacs. 
* * co 
TACTFUL LITTLE PINK 

Little Pink showed up the oth- 
er day with a choice black eye. 
“How come?” asked Dave, the 
Dispatcher. 

“I told a stewardess that her 
stockings were bagging at the 
knees.” 

“So what?” says Dave. 

“She wasn’t wearing any stock- 
ings at the time,” says Little Pink. 





COMMEMORATE FIRST 
ISTHMUS FLIGHT 
(Continued from Column 2) 
est air line, will have opportunity 
for breathing spells between arriv- 
als of the usual off-season liners. 
This service has afforded thousands 
of sight-seers the advantage of 
viewing the Canal from the air on 





it scheduled 25-minute runs. 
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Lloyd Downs Killed 
In Travelair 
Biplane 





By PILOT R. A. PATTERSON 
Council No. 31—AA 
Glendale, Calif. 


On May the 8th, at Willows, 
California, Lloyd Downs, an unem- 
ployed air line pilot, was fatally 
injured while sowing rice with a 
J-5 Travelair biplane. 


Last year Lloyd was employed 
as copilot on the Glendale-Ft. 
Worth division of American Air- 
lines and served in that. capacity 
for several months. Up to that 
time he had logged around thirty- 
flve hundred hours. He was an ex- 
cellent pilot, level headed and very 


thoughtful about the other fellow’s 
welfare. He was sincere in trying 
to do the job just a little better. 
Last fall, when runs were pulled, 
he was laid off with several others. 


Leaves Widow 


Now Lloyd was no different than 
any other pilot in this respect; he 
loved to fly and also had to eat. 
So, not wanting to miss out on 
either one, he was forced to take 
“this job. While making a trip in 
the mid-afternoon, he pulled up 
to make a turn, in order to return 
across the rice field he was sow- 
ing. He hung his tail skid on 
a high power line, causing the ship 
to lose speed and spin in. Lloyd 
leaves a wife, Mrs. Bobby Downs, 
to whom we all extend our sym- 
pathy. 

Outfit Has Had Other Accidents 

Since Lloyd’s accident, the same 
outfit has had another crash in- 
juring two people. Last year on 
the same job a pilot and his broth- 
er lost their lives in one of avia- 
tion’s strangest accidents. One 
brother was driving a tractor and 
the other flying the ship. While 
sowing rice at a very low altitude, 
the ship struck the tractor driver 
and decapitated him. The pilot 
went on across the field unaware 
of what had happened and on the 
return trip’ flew into the tractor 
and was killed himself. 


Five Pilots Killed Annually 


Now these pilots on this job are 
flying J5 Travelairs and Stear- 
mans with. 800 lbs. of seed rice in 
the hopper. The DOC forbids car- 
rying passengers in this equipment 
with that amount of load but it’s 
all right to let pilots fly them 
alone at 10 to 15 feet altitude. 
Does that make sense? I'll guess 
with you. Ewidently the Depart- 
ment thinks so because every year 
in the United States alone there 
is an average of about five pilots 
killed in this line of work, flying 
a suicide squadron of revamped 
under-powered ships that have no 
forward visibility, to do a job of 
dusting with sulphur and cyanide 
which is highly explosive along 
with the sowing of crops heavily 
loaded. Well, I’d like to see some- 
one take hold of a situation like 
this and correct it, but I guess 
it’s not that easy to get things 
done. 

Local Gossip 


Casanova Fitzgerald, Slapsie 
McCawley and Buttons Temple- 
ton had the bank sell their estate 
out from under them, so, minus 
their private swimming pool and 
tennis court, they were forced to 
move to a nice quiet neighborhood. 

Ray Fortner holds the record on 
catfish at Ft. Worth. The other 
day while out with his trusty pole 
he brought one in as long as his 
leg. 

Johnnie Martin took in the Mas- 
ter Executive Council meeting at 
Nashville and Bash Russell is 
back from the so-called salmon 
fishing trip. However, I haven’t 
heard how big a lie he is telling 
about it yet. Bart Cox and French 
Williams are getting ambitious and 
practicing low approaches at Bur- 
bank. : 

It’s time to get this off so I had 
better close up for the time being. 











Aerovias Peruanas 


Sold To Faucett 


By PILOT EARL REDDEN 
Council No. 38—Panagra 
Lima, Peru 








The most notable accomplish- 
ment of the month was performed 
by Don Sheets, our Chief of Pi- 
lots Training Section, when he fer- 
ried the Link Trainer down 
through Cristobal to Lima, if we 
are to believe what the Panama 
newspapers printed right out in 
public in front of everybody. 
Looking at the small wings and 
tiny power plant, we could hardly 
believe it. And it must have been 
a pretty tough trip as Don was 
heard to remark that he had to 
fly behind all the way. 


Faucett Buys Aerovias Peruanas 


Those of us who run this air 
line from the back seat were com- 
ing to be quite concerned over 
what appeared to be an approach- 
ing copilot crisis, with eight of 
them resigning in the past two 
months. It looked like there was 
going to be a serious copilot short- 
age. Then, as surprising as an- 
other reduction in our travelling 
expenses, everything came out all 
right. The bosses had it all fig- 
ured out beforehand, but action 
was taken without consulting us 
self-appointed 42nd _ vice-presi- 
dents. Not even Fred Baxter. He 
was in Cristobal on a five-day Pan- 
agra layover and doggone if they 
didn’t go and sell his air line then. 
So we have no more Aerovias Pe- 
ruanas since May 1, when the 
service was taken over by our 
competitors for the local air traf- 
fic, the Compania de Aviacion Fau- 
cett, which has been running in 
Peru for nearly ten years. Amer- 
ican “Slim” Faucett’s air line has 
been flying Peruvian-built single- 
engine planes of modified Stinson 
design, without radio, and has an 
excellent record. We still have 
the Fords though, after three 





years of Aerovias operation with- 
out injuring a passenger, and pre-| 
vious Panagra service, awaiting | 
disposition of the powers that be. | 
Walt Gray made the last trip to| 
Arequipa, caught most of the stops | 
on the return trip as usual, and | 
gave a fond farewell (3 cheers) | 
to each of the magnificent airports. | 


Or where the planes land, anyhow. | 


Lewié and Accordion Back to | 


States 
After a comparatively short stay | 
with us, Bob Lewis has resigned | 
and returned to the States. Bob| 
never did learn to play his accor- | 
dion, so everybody, particularly 
down in the Southern Division | 
there, was sorry to see him go ex-| 
cept for the fact that he took his 
musical instrument with him, | 
thereby preventing Clyde Proper | 
from playing it any more. We all 
wish Bob the very best of luck. 


Pro- and Anti-Raviolis 


One of the good things we can 
say for Lew Holman is that his 
cooking is of the first water, es- 
pecially the soup. This is all} 
hearsay, of course, but he seems} 
to have made quite a name for 
himself by his personally home- 
cooked dinners in Santiago. Some 
have even gone so far as to quote 
his wife as saying she married him | 
because he could cook so well. Be 
that as it may, however, we have 
not been able to get the Holmans 
expert viewpoint, or viewpoints, on 
the all-important question of “Ra- 


violis: Pro and Con” which has 
wrecked so many homes and 
friendships. Now Fritz Sterling, 


Bob Supple, and Jack Schiedel are 
among the staunchest supporters 
of the idea that there is nothing 
like a well-prepared batch of ra- 
violis with thoroughly garlicized 
sauce. In other words, they are 
pro-raviolis as opposed to the vi- 
olently anti-ravioli and garlic 
faction headed by Walt Gray, 
Paul Williams, and our now-Di- 
vision Superintendent Bob Dish- 
er, who believe the disk ’ranks” 
with the worst. They claim it is 
an ill-wind that blows nobody any 





good. 


Some Pun 

We have no stewardesses on Pan- 
agra so we can’t tell any authen- 
tic stories of first-hand experi- 
ence about them or Wanda Fish- 
tail, Hy Sheridan’s friend. But 
Jack Schiedel was having dinner 
with a Blond in LaPaz one night 
and the next morning someone 
asked him, “Who was that lady I 
saw you eating with last night?” 
Jack came back, “That was no 
lady; that was my wife!” 


Water Landing for Denham 


By Rickards, Fred Baxter, and 
Bill Denham have their vacations 
coming soon and will be so for- 
tunate as to enjoy the mid-summer 
season in the States. The Rick- 
ards will be taking it easy around 
By’s home town of Deadwood, 
South Dakota and perhaps Chica- 
go. Fred Baxter and family plan 
to drive from Miami to Los An- 
geles; and Bill Denham is going 
to make a landing on the sea of 
matrimony. One thing about wa- 
ter landings is that when it isn’t 
rough, the surface is liable to be 
smooth and _ shimmering, and 
they’re both bad to land on. But 
everybody knows that, and besides 
we’re getting off the subject. Con- 
gratulations, Bill, and our best 
wishes, 

Shave via any Current 

Electric razors have finally dis- 
placed other gadgets in popularity 
around these parts, and some of 
the Central Division fellows have 
actually cut their shaving time 
down to 7% minutes. But they 
are still not in a class with Craig 
Brown for speed. Or Jack Mil- 
ler, who goes well prepared to 
shave anywhere, what with special 
cords, resistances, etc., to utilize 
the current in his car (6v), in the 
plane (12v), in Cristobal (110v), 
or in Lima (220v). Everybody 
has become 5 o’clock-shadow eon- 
scious, 


Fay Beats Gillian 
In Golf 


By PILOT M. H. FAY 
Council No, 12—UAL 
Chicago, Iil. 











I don’t suppose that anybody is 
interested in my own personal tri- 
umphs, but May the 16th was sure 
a red-letter day for me. I BEAT 
GILLIAN PLAYING GOLF. 


| Those of you who have seen me| 
|keeping my left arm stiff out at 


Maywood Pasture will find it hard 
to believe. As a matter of fact, 
I am rather dazed myself, but fig- 
gers don’t lie. I never took a les- 
son either, except that while the 
wife was taking her lesson I would 
sort of hang around and listen to 
the pro and then run out real 
quick and try it myself. The play 
that really broke Jimmy’s morale 
was on about the 4th hole when 
my ball came to rest in its custom- 
ary heel-print in the southeast 
trap. I played it the hard way 
and chipped to within three inches 
of the cup with my putter. Jim- 
my now wants to play for a buck 
a hole or name my own price, so 
the whole thing begins to smell of 
the old build-up. 


Is Air Line Flying Becoming 
Easier? 

Last week I was sitting where I 
often have wished I was sitting 
when I wasn’t sitting there, if you 
can follow that. To clarify, I was 
parked on the back of my neck in 
my nice, big, easy chair (it was 
easy when I bought it) by the ra- 
dio, tuned to our eastern fre- 
quency. A swell place to be as 
outside it was raining, fogging, 
lightning and raising hell in gen- 
eral. I picked up the last issue of 
The AIR LINE PILOT and start- 
ed to read the Hon. Dave’s re- 
marks as to the question, “Is Air 
Line Flying Becoming Easier?” 

The third-floor walk-up that I 
live in is situated right under the 
northwest approach leg of the Chi- 
cago range. In between crashes 
of thunder and gobs of rain I 
could hear some air line pilots-hav- 
ing an easy time of it as they made 
“one width’ turns and headed 





back for the airdrome. About then 
Capt. Paul Payne announces that 
he didn’t think air line flying was 
so easy tonight. Come to find out, 
he was at 4,000 feet over Chicago, 
the windshield leaked, his pants 
were wet and he wanted down. 
He’d been down, I found out later, 
to some odd feet over the Chicago 
field and they had called, “I spy 
you,” but Paul wouldn’t play. He 
wasn’t sure whether it was 63rd 
street or the east-west runway he 
saw. He wanted the localizer and 
they said “‘sure, right away.” And 
then, what do you think? It was 
busted—nary a peep. 


DC3 Smothers Archbold: 


Well, to hurry things along as 
you can on paper, Paul went to 
the end of the list again like in a 
spelling bee. Eastern Air had 
landed northeast. Sheridan Air 
Lines landed, direction unknown. 
Variable wind, I guess. So, inas- 
much as things were getting no 
better fast, Paul headed back east 
to get some place where he could 
see somebody when they saw him. 
The gas was beginning to slosh in 
the tanks; not quite as full as they 
had been. He reached Goshen, 
Ind., but so did some weather. 
Then came the announcement they 
were approaching Archbold, Ohio, 
on the west leg and still in it. An- 
other ten minutes and “on the 
ground at Archbold. Yeah, Man!” 
For those of you who don’t know 
Archbold, it is a swell field, what 
there is of it. That DC8 sitting 
there must have looked like the 
bull in a china shop. 


Odds and Ends 


Chairman Thompson is THE 
host. Lets you come over to his 
new house for a meeting, smoke 
his cigarettes, drink his coca-cola, 
put your feet on his piano, and 
then as everybody gets up to leave 
he inadvertently drops a deck of 
cards on the floor right in front of 
all the boys. We help him pick 
up the cards and then we help him 
count out the chips and Tommy 
still plays the perfect host by call- 
ing flushes with straights, two 
aces with one ace, etc., etc. I like 
those kind of meetings. 

History, or something, was made 
when Captains-Assistant Chief Pi- 
lots Grogan and Petty roared 
down the Denver field and headed 
for Newark non-stop, they hoped. 
Incidentally, it was a DC3 that 
did the roaring and they were in 
it. I haven’t got much dope on 
it but it had to do with Air Mail 
Week and they got there and they 
flew high and they averaged 181 
m. p. h, and it took about 9 hours 
and they had 200 gallons left. 
Payne would probably like to know 
how you fly 9 hours and have 200 
gallons left over. You don’t do it 
by reaching cruising altitude and 
leaving the mixture control in 
climb position like—er, I did, and 
wondering for the next thirty 
minutes what’s wrong with the air- 
speed. 

Copilots’ Point of View 

Bob Ashley was some place. be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago. There 
was a high overcast, so the story 
goes, awful high, way up above 
’em, and a light drizzle. All of a 
sudden they were in hail, big 
chunks of it. I got the story from 
Assistant Engineer Recknagel and 
it was terrific. Busted windshields, 
dented nose, engine pushrods 
knocked askew, and Bob trying to 
duck the bigger ones. Then I saw 
Bob and he says, “shucks, ’twarn’t 
nothing.” So there you have it. 
When you talk about the copilots’ 
point of view you are not refer- 
ring to the lovely view from the 
right-hand seat. I know; I sat in 
it long enough. 


It Really Was Appendix 


In conclusion, Tribbett is back 
to work and he DID have his ap- 
pendix out. I had breakfast with 
him in the Newark Athletic Club 
the other day and he was quite 
perturbed. Wanted me to peek 
under the table when nobody was 
looking and see his scar. I took 
his word for it. 





New Douglas Is 
Mistaken For 
Hangar 





By PILOT ALBERT C. BALL 
Council No. 5—UAL 
Portland, Ore. 





One more effort in scribbling be- 
fore elected news writers take 
over. Continuing the thought of 
offering something constructive 
for every questionable item writ- 
ten about, we’d like to mention 
that though harder to get results 
with direction finders, due to 
spread of stations in the North- 
west, a handy use is made of them. 
Carrying our “cone of silence” 
with us and having operators 
“stop” their markers on contact 
(278 KC) a very accurate check 
is made over them. After passing 
a marker it is simple to check 
which side they were passed on. 


Mistook New Douglas for Hangar 


The parade to Seattle and the 
Boeing plant has been continuous. 
Several foreign representatives 
have been viewing the “Clipper.” 
The French from the southern At- 
lantic run were the last ones on 
our trips to go through. General 
Sheridan’s friend, who mistook the 
new Douglas for a hangar, ought 
to offer a solution to the crew on 
these Boeing “Clippers.” After 
the Captain visited his passengers, 
what would he do if he forgot 
which deck the control room was 
on? 

120 Hours Per Month 


A pilot from across the water 
mentioned on his way back that 
they were allowed to fly 120 hours 
a month but then had to take a 
physical before resuming flying 
the next month. That’s heading 
in the direction a fellow takes 
when he says he drove his new 
ear from the factory and was able 
to hold 60 all day. A friend of 
mine did that and cried his eyes 
out when it began matching oil for 
gas per mile. 

All Deliveries in the Rear 

It is cause for wonder the trend 
like matters take though it just be 
an international border separating 
them. On one air line in Europe 
the passengers remain seated at 
the end of a flight until the pilot 
(Commander, to them) walks 
down the aisle out of the plane. 
T’ll never forget the reception a 
letter from one of the “efficiency 
experts” got when the crews were 
advised to enter the cockpit 
through the front door so seat tops 
in the cabin would not be soiled. 

Somebody from one of the air 
lines passing through Portland of- 
fered one of our stewardesses 2 
like position on their line; that 
seems to be hitting a new “low 
level.”” She is a chief stewardess 
now so you can never tell. 

All airplanes and those operat- 
ing them on all scheduled runs 
anywhere have the same ups and 
downs, and constructive criticisms 
should be received and given sin- 
cere consideration. Such criticism, 
however, should be tempered and 
not blatant “running down.” 

I dunno; maybe we missed. 


9 
Sharks’ Battle 
Saves 
e 9 e 
Pilot’s Life 

A battle of two sharks proba- 
bly saved the life of Capt. J. H. 
Hart, Pan American pilot, after he 
had stuck to his plane until it sank 
off the Island of Jamaica, April 
25. 

Captain Hart was thrown from 
the tail of the plane in its final 
plunge to the bottom of the Carib- 
bean and landed in a school] of 
sharks. One shark headed for him, 
but was attacked by another. The 
battle diverted the school until 
Hart struggled into a rubber life- 
boat which had been tossed into 
the sea. The sharks’ attack caused 
the only real alarm among the 
twelve passengers, who were then 
safe in a lifeboat of the British 
steamship, Covina. 
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PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 
favorable working conditions. 
ore other mein carries through the same thought. 
minimum rate and no one can bargain below it. 

Mr. Crosser: Just provide a minimun, that is all. 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. 

Mr. Mapes: Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Mapes. 

Mr. Martin: I appreciate the fact that you receive and ought to 
be entitled to receive the right to get better working conditions, better 
hours, better pay, and that is safeguarded by this aragraph 3. But 
supposing some controversy arose in the industry wherein the carriers 
claimed that business conditions had so changed, business had gotten 
so bad, and so forth, that they could not maintain the previous work- 
ing conditions and hours, and compensation, and then undertook to 
and did get a reduction, a modification, that was not satisfactory to 

e flyers. f 
. Mr. Crosser: They cannot go below this without changing the law. 

Mr. Martin: You understand, I want them to be safeguarded, so 
far as I am concerned. ; Np 

Mr. Mapes: You referred to the fact that soon after this decision 
was made that the air-mail contracts were canceled. 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mapes: What happened to the pilots you represent on can- 
celation of those contracts and during the time that the Army was 
carrying the mail. ; f i 

Mr. Behneke: Well, we had a rather tough time of it and practi- 
cally all companies reduced salaries except one, and that was the 
United Air Lines. They maintained the same salaries all the way 
through the cancelation period. 

Mr. Mapes: That was to keep up the passenger and freight 
schedules. 

Mr. Behnceke: Yes. They hauled passengers and express, but no 
freight. Only express and passengers. d : 

Mr. Mapes: Were any considerable number of pilots laid off dur- 
ing that period? 

Mr. Behncke: 








It is the 


Well, there were some laid off. ; 

Mr. Mapes: In addition to receiving lower compensation. 

Mr. Behncke: That is right; but practically all of them were ab- 
sorbed again when the new air-mail law, that is now in effect, was 

nacted. 

7 Mr. Pettengill: 1 would like to ask this question: Under sub- 
paragraph 3 you reserve the right to go beyond decision No. 83 as a 
result of collective bargaining. I thoroughly approve of the principle 
of collective bargaining and think if we are going to freeze a certain 
decision into the statute we should have that escape valve somewhere; 
but at the same time, it strikes me, as it does the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Martin] rather unusual to attempt to freeze a certain 
decision into a statute. I wonder whether substantially the same sec- 
tion could not be given without freezing decision No. 83 into the law 
of the land which can never be changed unless Congress acts upon it. 

Membership Scattered 

Mr. Behncke: Well, it would be rather hard to do that. It is 
strictly a minimum wage below which the carriers cannot go. Of 
course, another angle about this section that I probably should explain 
is that we find ourselves in a little different position than the ordinary 
organization or union. We are scattered all over the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We have only approximately a thousand active members. We 
have, of course, more than a thousand figuring our unemployed, inact- 
ive, active, and so forth. They are in Alaska; they are scattered across 
the Pacific Ocean; they are scattered through South America and all 
over the United States and unless we are protected by something, 
like section 13 in the present air-mail law H. R. 6511, why, it is very 
obvious that our wage standards and working hours will be torn to 
pieces because we cannot call our group together and say, “Let us 
consider this and that problem today and make a decision.” It must 
all be done by mail, wire, cable, which is not only a slow way to con- 
fer but also very expensive. 

Difficulties in Collective Bargaining 

Another thing about our situation is that for every pilot actually 
on the run, flying, there are either one or two going to or coming from 
their work, or resting and doing all of the other things required of 
them, because these air lines must be kept going. Right now—this 
very minute—all of these planes are traveling all over the Western 
Hemisphere and it is very hard for the line pilots to carry forward 
collective bargaining effectively, because of the great spread of our 
organization, and all of the other reasons that I have just given you. 

Mr. Pettengill: Do I understand that the effect of your amend- 
ment if adopted would mean that no governmental agency would ever 
deal with the subject matter that is embraced in decision No. 83 unless 
the air pilots agreed to it as a result of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, the pilots cannot bargain for less wages or 
more flying hours than stipulated in section 13. 

Mr. Wadsworth: They could not agree to it. 

Mr. Pettengill: Well, collective bargaining goes beyond decision 
No. 88, Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Wadsworth: Yes. 

Mr. Pettengill: They can do anything under collective bargaining. 

The Chairman: No; they cannot go below this. 

Mr. Mapes: Not under this proposition. 

The Chairman: If both flyers and pilots agreed to lower compen- 
sation, they could not do it, because the law fixes it. 

Mr. Behncke: It is a minimum scale and maximum flying-hour 
limitation. 

Mr. Pettengill: That is really what I am getting at. This will 
prevent any governmental agency which may be created to deal with 
labor relations acting in the matter, would it not? 

Mr. Behneke: They could act, but they could not go above the 
maximum hours or below the minimum pay established by section 13. 
I mean, no one could bargain for a lower scale or more hours than 
those stipulated in the Labor Board decision No. 83. 

Mr. Martin: Supposing some board did go below, the way the 
language of the amendments reads, if there was a termination of the 
act, notwithstanding any limitation there as to the period of its effec- 
tiveness, it might be held to be continued by the language; but sup- 
posing a controversy did arise and the Board at some future time in- 
creased the hours, or cut wages, and finally wound up in court, why, 
really the question in my mind is what the court would hold in regard 
to it. 

Mr. Crosser: They could not go below. 

The Chairman: They could not go below. That would be over- 
riding an act of Congress. This specifically provides that there could 
be no change of that decision unless Congress makes the change. 

Mr. Mapes: In short, this is a minimum-wage and maximum- 
hours law so far as pilots are concerned. 

Mr. Behncke: That is exactly right. 

Mr. Crosser: That is the whole story. 

Mr. Martin: And you feel that the language of this amendment 
is sufficient to guarantee the permanence of the schedule. 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. 

Mr. Crosser: That is right. 

The Chairman: Here is one question which occurred to me about 
that, Mr. Behncke: I suppose that your compensation is largely based 
upon the hazards, danger of employment. 

Mr. Behncke: Well it is in a sense, but there are a lot of other 
factors which enter into it. Short earning life and all the other things 
that I have told you about affect it. 





Crashes Take 
ALPA Members 


On May 24, United Air Lines’ 
“Mainliner’” crashed near Inde- 
pendence, Ohio, carrying to their 
deaths seven passengers and a 
crew of three, including Pilot 
James L. Brandon, Copilot Austin 
S. Merrifield, and Douglas Test 
Pilot E. H. Veblen. A statemént 
from the Company gave the rea- 
son for the crash as “simultaneous 
failure of both motors.” 

Pilot Brandon was one of the 
charter members of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, holding mem- 
bership number 25. In the early 
and trying days of organization, 
he served as an Association direc- 


MARQUETTE 
Starts 
NEW SERVICE 


On May 4, Marquette Airlines, 
Inc., inaugurated a new scheduled 
air service between St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Toledo and De- 
troit. Service was authorized by 
the Department of Commerce. 

A four-day weekly schedule, 
with round trips on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
comprises the service. The new 
multimotored planes leave St. 
Louis at 8:30 a. m., with arrivals 
at Cincinnati at 11:48 a. m., at 
Dayton at 1:10 p. m., at Toledo at 
2:14 p. m. and at Detroit at 2:54 





p. m. The Detroit plane leaves 
that city at 9:35 a. m., at Day- 
ton at 11:16 a. m., at Cincinnati 
at 11:54 a. m, and arrives in St. 
Louis at 2:15 p. m. All times are 
Eastern except at St. Louis. 

The executive branch of the 
company consists of Winston W. 
Kratz, president; Harold F. Stick- 
ler of Chicago, vice president; E. 
P. Odenwalder of St. Louis, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and R. C. Down- 
ing of St. Louis, operations man- 
ager. Headquarters of the line 
are located at Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport. 


FUEL-DUMPING 
TESTS 


The Bureau of Standards staged 
an unusual series of tests during 
the early part of the month un- 
der the auspices of the Safety and 
Planning Division of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. Gasoline was 
sprayed at a speed of 70 miles an 
hour from a wind tunnel onto an 
airplane wing under conditions 
similar to the dumping of fuel by 
a plane in flight. At a given sig- 
nal the gasoline was ignited by 
an electrical contact, resulting in 
a blaze. The tests were the re- 
sult of a disaster that overtook a 
Pacific Clipper recently when the 
ship was destroyed while dumping 
fuel. 


tor, and was recognized as one of 
the leaders of the pilots in the 
Chicago area. Copilot Merrifield 
affiliated with the Association in 
August of 1936 and was active 
and loyal until the time of his 
death. Pilot Veblen formerly flew 
for American Airlines, at which 
time he was a member and direc- 
tor of ALPA. 


Lockheed Crashes 

Only 30 miles away from its 
starting point at Union Air Termi- 
nal, Burbank, a big Lockheed 
transport crashed into a mountain- 
side, May 16, exploded and burned 
to death its nine passengers. At 
the controls were Pilot Sidney L. 
Willey, test pilot for Lockheed, 
and Fred W. Whittemore, vice 
president of Northwest Airlines. 
Both Willey and Whittemore were 
members of the Association when 
they were active air line pilots. 


Lloyd Downs Killed 
While sowing rice, with a J5 
Travelair Biplane, Pilot Lloyd 
Downs was killed at Willows, 
Calif., May 8. He was formerly 
copilot on American Airlines, 
Glendale. He had been an Asso- 
ciation member since February, 
1937. (See R. A. Patterson’s 
newsletter, Council No. 31). 
ALPA mourns the death of 
these fine airmen who lived and 
died for aviation. 














The Chairman: If your job was equally safe, you would probably 

receive no more than a locomotive engineer or a conductor. 
Mental and Physical Requirements High 

Mr. Behneke: Well, it is a highly professional proposition. The 
physical and mental requirements are extremely high. When you take 
a college-trained man and put him through Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps training and then through a long period of copilot training, all 
during which, do not forget, he starts in at $190 a month and his top 
minimum is $225 and at the rate of turnover on air lines today, so far 
as all pilots are concerned, they must stay copilots for from 2 to prob- 
ably 5 or 6 years, after which they find themselves in their thirties, 
and when they get to be 40, they are looking at the end of the road. 
Considering everything they have a hard row to hoe and their earning 
life is short. So, you see it is different from being an engineer, be- 
cause in the first place the requirements are not so high for engineers, 
and they can work on until later in life before they retire. I see 
engineers sitting in cabs with gray hair and glasses, whereas piloting 
on the air lines is not an old-man’s game. 

Profession Hazardous 

The Chairman: I think that I would cancel my former statement, 
because I believe it does require higher skill than that required of the 
conductor or the locomotive engineer; but the point which occurred to 
me, however, was this: The hazardous character of the employment 
is a strong element in the compensation that the pilots should receive; 
the hazard and the limited period of opportunities of work. 

Suppose that aviation should develop in future years so that it 
would be much safer; so that the hazards were reduced and so that a 
pilot could fly a longer period of years, so that instead of an increase 
there might be a decrease and it might be desirable from the stand- 
point of the men themselves to lower the rate of compensation. You 
could not do it under this fixed standard. 

In other words, why would it not be better to leave this to some 
flexible method of adjustment from time to time such as the railway- 
labor provisions, reinforcing that act if necessary rather than to have 
a fixed minimum wage based on that high standard. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, if you have any flexibility or flexible methods, 
all of these companies in my opinion will lose no time trying to get 
right back to where we were in 1933. Each company would have a 
different method of paying. They would all fiy their pilots different 
hours and uniformity would be completely destroyed. Uniformity is 
the only method through which we can contro] standards or protect 
these pilots. We must have uniform methods of pay for all of them. 
We must have uniform flying hours. That is the only way we can 
protect them, because of the great spread of our membership. 

The Chairman: It is probably true that the pilots do not have the 
opportunity of taking care of themselves as the railroad men do, be- 
eause of the different type of work and the great difference in the 
number of men involved. 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. 

Mr. Wadsworth: Would you feel reasonably safe if it was pro- 
vided that Decision 83 should prevail and might be changed only by 
the Authority upon notice and after a hearing? 

Mr. Behncke: No; I do not think we would. I think it will have 
to be fixed by Congress, because if not there would be a constant 
effort to lower the minimum scale and increase the maximum flying 
hours. I do not think it would hold. 

Now, for example, section 13 is as Congressman Mapes stated, 
very definitely a minimum-wage and a maximum-hour provision, but 
even with this very definite provision that we now have we have had 
an awfully hard time keeping our wage scales up to what they should 
be. We have had an especially hard time keeping our flying hours 
within 85. We have had a number of hearings down here in Washing- 
ton before the Post Office Department because the carriers failed to 
comply with this present section 13 and that is very definite. 


Pilot Couples’ 
Reinstatement 
Agreement Signed 


(Continued from Page 1) 


extent of any disagreement on the 
matters in controversy. In other 
words, if a deadlock occurred, it 
was the duty of the board to de- 
vise or avail themselves of all pos- 
sible means to resolve the dead- 
lock. 


Airline President Commended for 
Conciliatory Attitude 


The hearings extended over a 
period of four days. The com- 
pany was represented by P. C. A. 
President Monro and Attorney 
Ludington. Pilot Couples was 
represented by A. L. P. A. Pres- 
ident Behncke and Attorney Car- 
mell, 


President Monro is to be com- 
mended for his conciliatory atti- 
tude and the determination to re- 
solve the case by reaching an ami- 
cable settlement. His actions re- 
sulted in breaking «several dead- 
locks that seriously threatened to 
cause disturbing postponements. 


PAN AMERICAN 
Pilots Go 
To School 


Pan American pilots are going 
to school again for a post-gradu- 
ate course on the transatlantic 
clippers which are to be ready for 
service on the Atlantic and Pacific 
this summer. 

Flight engineers and ground 
maintenance engineers also are 
taking similar courses, which are 
as comprehensive as a year’s work 
in an engineering subject at a uni- 
versity, and are taught by the 
technical men in the factories 
where the airplanes, engines, pro- 
pellers, accessories and_ instru- 
ments are being produced. 

Boeing 314’s will comprise the 
transatlantic series. 





Pilot Gray First Student 

First pilot to start on the com- 
prehensive training course on the 
Atlantic Clipper is Harold E. Gray, 
skipper of the Pan American Clip- 
per for the Atlantic survey flights 
last summer. He will be followed 
by R. O. D. Sullivan, commander 
of the Bermuda Clipper. Later, 
other captains, who will be as- 
signed to command the big boats, 
will go through the same course. 

The course, covering the 1,500 
horse power, twin-row Cyclones, 
which will power the big Boeings, 
includes eighty hours of classroom 
instruction with every hour of in- 
struction involving from one to 
two hours of preparation, and 
from four to eight hours of in- 
struction analysis. There is a sep- 
arate course of five days devoted 
to evaluation of engine-operating 
characteristics, fuel economy and 
efficient power control. 

Will Work on Textbook 

After completion of their stu- 
dies of engine design, construction 
and performance, the pilots will 
be assigned to work on the first 
draft of a textbook on the engine, 
which eventually will be used for 
classroom instruction in the Line’s 
own regular courses for pilots and 
engineers. 





Draft Employment 
Contract 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cooperative. It is expected that, 
with a spirit of cooperation, pre- 
vailing on both sides and the will 
to reach mutual understanding of 
operations and other problems, 
harmony and progress can be 
achieved. 

A bit jaded with weariness, but 
with pardonable pride of achieve- 
ment, the meeting adjourned at 





one o’clock Monday morning. 
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By the 
J e 
Airline Pilots 
SUE FOR THREE MILLION — UNCLE SAM KICKS BACK WITH 
COUNTERSUIT FOR 23 MILLION 

United Air Lines’ suits against the United States Government, 
resulting from the 1934 air mail contract cancellations, were recently 
brought to hearing before Commissioner Richard Ackers of the Court 
of Claims in Washington. Suits involved in the hearing are those of 
United Air Lines Transport Corp., Pacific Air Transport, and Boeing 
Air Transport. The total amount claimed is $3,110,555.43, based on 
mail pay due the contractors from Feb. 1 to Feb. 15, 1934, the latter 
being the date of cancellations, plus anticipated mail pay the com- 
panies would have received had they been allowed to complete their 
route certificates to April 5, 1936. 

The Government denies that any damages are forthcoming. In 
1930, in order to allow the air lines to take advantage of the then 
pending McNary-Watres Act, the Postmaster General had granted ex- 
tensions of contracts, and from these extensions, later issued route 
certificates. The Government claims that the Postmaster Genera] had 
no right to grant extensions, that they were illegal and that, therefore, 
the subsequent route certificates were also illegal. In addition. the 
Government has filed counterclaims against $23,409,946.23. These 
are based on the claim that under the route certificates the carriers 


were paid “rates of compensation greatly in excess of the rates author- 
ized by law.” 














* * * 


One of the Hearties on Northwest Air Lines (where men are men 
and plumbing isn’t so good) tells this one. It seems that he called up 
some out-of-the-way weather station to find out about the elements 
and the conversation ran something like this: 2 

Pilot: ‘‘What’s your ceiling out there?” 

Weather Man: “What’s what?—I can’t hear you.” 

Pilot (becoming — : “How high is your ceiling?” 

Weather man: “Wait a minute; I’ll measure it. I think it’s 
about nine feet.” 

Pilot (unable to hear because of rural telephone connection) : 
‘“‘What’s your ceiling?” 

Weather Man: “I think it’s Beaverboard.” 

HOLD THE WIRE! 

* * * 

This reminds us of one that Old Man-Mountain Behncke tells. It 
seems that he was down at Moline waiting for the weather to clear and 
he called up Franklin Grove. The regular attendant wasn’t present and 
his wife answered the phone. She hesitated to give out any informa- 
tion but after being persuaded to take a look, she came back in a few 
moments and reported that it was clearing up overcast and that they 
were about to have a warm frost. 

* * * 

Duke Slimon says: “Instead of fooling around with orientators, 
landing beams, etc., why not breed a homing pigeon with a parrot 
and have him sit on your knee and tell you which way to go.” 

* 


According to the reports of the investigators into airplane trans- 
port tragedies, some of the pilots are altitude shy. 
* * 


Finicky Pilot: “Look here, waiter, I ordered chicken pie and 
there isn’t a piece of chicken in it.” 

: Waiter: “You see it’s like this: We have a hard and fast rule 
in this beanery which is always to be consistent.” 

Pilot: “How come?” 

Waiter: “Well, we also have cottage cheese, but so far as I 
know there isn’t a cottage in it.” 
* * * 

It is interesting to note that a boat going through water at one 
hundred miles ‘an hour meets the same resistance that an airplane 
would face if its speed ever reaches thirteen hundred miles an hour. 

* * 


Ben Catlin, while recently pleading the cause of the pilots as a 
member of the Air Line Pilots’ Legislative Committee in Washington 
became a bit impatient and said: 

“Mr. Legislator, I don’t believe in emasculating words. I am here 
representing forty-five boys whose business it is to fight Newton’s law 
of gravity, the provisions of which don’t need any interpretation. It 
is a very positive law and it does not contain any weasel word exemp- 
tion clauses and so forth.” 

_ It was a fine speech and everything was going great until “Always 
Belittlin’”’ Hi Little assumed an expression comparable to a stunted 
pickle and the pros and cons as to the merits and demerits of Ben’s 
arguments have been raging uninterrupted ever since. Ben can’t be 
bothered and boringly counters with the words: 

. “T still think it was a good speech and, furthermore, in my opin- 
ion you “twerps” don’t know a good speech when you hear one.” 

(Editor’s note: Don’t let them kid you, Ben. I think you’ve got 
something there.) 


BUREAU WILL TEST 
STARK’S “ORIENTATOR” 








Pilot Horace Stark, ALPA 
member, has turned his “airport 
orientator’”’ over to the Bureau of 
Air Commerce for final tests. The 
“orientator” is an _ instrument 
through which an airplane pilot 
has a perfect picture of the air- 
port he is approaching and the ex- 
act position of his plane in rela- 
tion to it. It is expected to be 
an immense aid to pilots prepar- 
ing to land, especially in thick 
weather. 


Bird’s-Eye View of Airport 

The device is a little disk four 
inches in diameter which is slipped 
on the spindle of the gyro-com- 
pass like a phonograph record. But 
on the disk is a bird’s-eye view of 
the airport, the position of its 
runways, radio beams, hangars 
and obstructions, with their 





heights clearly marked. Because 
the spindle of the compass re- 
mains stationary in relation to the 
ground, the little disk tells the pi- 
lot at a glance exactly for what 
point on the airport he is heading. 
The disks are filed alphabetically 
lose at hand and these are slipped 
on in turn. No matter how the 
pilot circles or swerves, the rec- 
ord before him tells him how the 
land. lies below. 


Valuable in Bad Weather 


The instrument is of especial 
value in heavy weather because 
the angles of all radio beams to 
the airport are marked. This al- 
lows a further check on actual po- 
sition of the plane. Also, it will 
be of great help to air line pilots 
forced to use off-course emergency 
fields, when unexpected weather 
develops ahead. 

Pennsylvania-Central will soon 
equip its planes with the new “‘ori- 
entator.” 





Pilot Stark 
Invents 
Position Finder 


A new, simple position finder 
invented by Horace Stark, pilot of 


Pennsylvania Centra] Airlines, has 
been announced by the Air-Track 
Manu facturing Corporation of 
Washington, D. C. 

The Position Finder is operated 
in connection with the radio com- 
pass, and may be used as a part of 
the radio compass fixed in position 
on the azimuth indicator, or as a 
hand instrument. It may be used 
to determine position when a pilot 
is completely lost, or to determine 
with great accuracy his position 
when flying along a known course. 
In either case, the exact position 
within two to five miles can be 
obtained, 

Long Air Line Experience 

Stark’s invention, like that of 
his Airport Orientator, now being 
tested by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, is based upon his long ex- 
perience as an airline pilot, and 
his knowledge of the need of a 
light, small and accurate position 
finder for regular airline flying. 
Preliminary surveys indicate that 
all airlines are interested in a 
position finder which will give in- 
dications without the necessity of 
mathematical calculations or time- 
consuming paper work. No calcu- 
lation is required with Stark’s in- 
strument, and it simplifies rather 
than complicates the pilot’s job. 
The accuracy of the map used and 
the efficiency of the radio compass 
are the only factors that limit the 
finder’s usefulness. 

Description of Instrument 

The instrument consists of a 
circular frame 8% inches in diam- 
eter and half an inch thick, which 
contains three movable discs. In 
the recessed top of the uppermost 
of these discs, the removable map 
is placed, and the other two are 
marked with parallel lines spaced 
10 miles apart to the scale of the 
map. The discs are rotated by 
means of three knobs acting on 
gears cut into the circumference 
of the discs. The frame of the in- 
strument is marked with the points 
of the compass. 

The map is first orientated to 
the compass course being flown by 
reference to the magnetic or gyro 
compass. Then the pilot tunes in 
a range or broadcast station on 
his direction finder, transferring 
the compass bearings of that sta- 
tion from the azimuth indicator of 
the direction finder to the position 
finder, by lining up one dise bear- 
ing parallel lines. Then another 
station is tuned in and its bear- 
ing transferred to the position 
finder by rotating the other disc 
bearing parallel lines. Where the 
lines which intersect these two sta- 
tions, or the nearest imagined par- 
allel lines, cross, is the exact posi- 
tion of the plane at that time. 
Valuable to Traffic Control Officers 

The position finder is valuable 
not only to the pilot but to air- 
ways traffic control officers in the 
accurate location and control of 
airplanes enroute. 

The maps are printed on trans- 
parent discs of synthetic material, 
and cover an area of about 520 
miles in diameter. They are re- 
produced by a photographic meth- 
od from actual flying maps and 
thus are accurate. All the airways 
of the country can be covered, al- 
lowing for ample overlap, by 16 
different maps. 

For off-airway flying, a special 
dise is furnished on which a pilot 
can lay out his course by pencil, 
tracing in the range stations from 
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Facilities maps. The disc is suffi- 
ciently transparent and can be 
used repeatedly after erasing. 

If the pilot does not have an 
azimuth indicator, he can swing his 
plane until he gets a null signal 
from his radio compass, and trans- 
fer his compass reading to the po- 
sition finder. By repeating this 
process on another station, he gets 
the same results as if he had an 
azimuth indicator. : 

Thus accurate position can be 


NEW AIR BILL — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Safety Board which will act inde- 
pendently of the Commission or 
Authority, as it is called, and 
whose duty will be (1) to study 
safety in air commerce, (2) to in- 
vestigate accidents, and (3) to in- 
vestigate other safety matters with 
a view to preventing accidents. 
The Lea bill, on the other hand, 
provides a three-man Authority 
whose duties are confined to the 
regulation of aeronautics, a single 
administrator to handle the pro- 
motional duties, and in lieu of a 
Safety Board a single Director 
whose duty is only to investigate 
accidents. In both bills, of course, 
the regulatory functions include 
safety regulation as well as eco- 
nomic regulation. 

Both bills contain labor provi- 
sions which differ somewhat from 
each other. The McCarran bill 
provides a special penalty for vio- 
lation of the Labor Section, this 
penalty being merely the suspen- 
sion of the air carrier’s certificate 
until such time as the violation 
shall have ceased. The Lea bill 
does not provide a special penalty 
but the labor provision can be en- 
forced under the general enforcc- 
ment procedure of the act which 
includes a fine as well as suspen- 
sion of the certificate. 


Bills Differ in Foreign Operations 
Both bills carry forward the 
provisions of Section 13 of the 
Air Mail Act requiring compliance 
with decision number 83 of the 
National Labor Board. In re- 
spect to domestic air lines, the 
provision is almost identical with 
Section 13, but in respect to for- 
eign air lines it has been slightly 
modified in that the Labor Board 
decision need not be strictly com- 
plied with but merely establishes 
a minimum pay below which the 
foreign air lines may not go. The 
85 hour rule does not apply to the 
foreign air lines which exemption 
has been agreed to by the pilots 
because of the unsettled state of 
pilots’ schedules in foreign service 
at this time. In this regard, there 
is a further difference between the 
Lea bill and the McCarran bill. In 
the Lea bill Alaskan operations 
are included with foreign while in 
the McCarran bill they are includ- 
ed with interstate or domestic op- 
erations, that is to say, in so far 
as the application of the labor 
provisions are concerned. 


Dangerous Exemptions 

Perhaps the most disturbing dis- 
crepancy between the two bills 
where the pilots are concerned is 
the provision which permits the 
Authority to exempt certain air 
carriers or classes of air carriers 
from any or all of the economic 
regulations of the act where, due 
to the limited character of the op- 
erations, such provisions would be 
such an undue burden on such air 
carriers as adversely to affect the 
public interest by obstructing the 
development of such carriers. In 
the Lea bill this exemption has 
been qualified by forbidding any 
exemption as to maximum flying 
hours for pilots or copilots that 
may be specified in the act. In 
the McCarran bill, the exemption 
provision is qualified still further 
to the extent that no carrier en- 
gaged in scheduled air transporta- 
tion or in the transportation of 
mail by aircraft may be exempt 
from any of the labor provisions. 
Needless to say, the proviso in the 
McCarran bill is the more desir- 
able. 

When the Lea bill was debated 
on the floor of the House, Con- 
gressman Crosser of Ohio put up 
a valiant fight to have the exemp- 
tion provision qualified in the 
same manner as the Senate bill. 
In this he was ably assisted by 
Representatives Mead of New 
York, Martin of Colorado, O’Con- 
nell of Montana and O’Malley of 
Wisconsin. On the final vote the 
Crosser amendment was voted 
down 59 to 39. 








determined in the time it takes to 
tune to two stations and transfer 
two compass readings to the posi- 
tion finder and locate the intersec- 


Pan American Applies 


Seattle-Juneau Route 





On May 11, hundreds of pounds 
of air mail arrived in Seattle, via 
steamer, from Juneau, where it 
was flown on the newly estab- 
lished Fairbanks-Juneau route in 
Alaska. 

Pan American has an applica- 
tion before the Bureau of Air 
Commerce for an air route be- 
tween Seattle and Juneau. If the 
new line is opened, it would bring 
the heart of this territory within 
two days travel time of New York. 
On the new route, Pan American 
plans to put into service the first 
of its new “stratoliners.” Several 
of these ships are under construc- 
tion at the Boeing Airplane Co. 
They are the world’s first super- 
charged-cabin air liners. They 
will carry 33 passengers and be 
powered by four motors. 








Crosser Fights for Safety Board 

The Safety Board was also the 
subject of much debate on the 
floor. Again Congressman Crosser 
attempted to amend the Lea bill 
by inserting the provisions which 
had passed the Senate with one 
slight change, namely, a three-man 
board in place of a five-man board. 
Again after a valiant fight he was 
voted down. 

Among other arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. Crosser in support 
of his Safety Board amendment he 
stated that a one-man Director in 
charge of accident investigation 
who would be called upon from 
time to time to criticize the acts 
of the Authority would not be as 
likely to act freely as a three-man 
board. This is obviously true. 
The Safety Board or the Director 
will be subject to pressure from 
all sides and they will need their 
fair share of intestinal fortitude 
to do a good job. 


Safety Should Be in Hands of 
Board 

The opposition maintained that 
the duties of the Safety Board 
were of an executive character and 
should not be turned over to a 
board. They directed attention to 
the fact that the members of the 
Safety Board under the Crosser 
amendment could not be removed 
by the President except for cause, 
whereas being executive officers 
the President’s power of removal 
could not constitutionally be lim- 
ited. For their authority on this 
point they referred to the Humph- 
reys case in which the President 
attempted to remove a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. In 
this case it was held that the Pres- 
ident could not remove members 
of such a commission but that he 
could remove executive officers. 
To this it might be answered that 
under the Crosser amendment the 
duties of the Safety Board are 
quasi-legislative and not execu- 
tive. Section 702 (d) of the 
Crosser amendment provides that 
the Safety Board shall exercise its 
powers and duties in respect of in- 
vestigations and reports of acci- 
dents for the primary purpose of 
ascertaining what if any changes 
in laws, rules, or regulations, etc., 
can or should be made to reduce 
or eliminate the possibility of or 
recurrence of similar accidents in 
air transportation. In the Humph- 
reys case it was held that where a 
commission makes _ investigations 
and reports for the purpose of 
furthering legislation such acts are 
quasi-legislative in character and 
not subject to executive control. 
It may be concluded from this 
that under the Crosser amendment 
the duties of the Safety Board 
could properly be delegated to a 
board in lieu of an executive offi- 
cer and the President’s power of 
removal limited. 


McCarran Bill Best Solution 

The prospects for legislation in 
this session of Congress seem to 
be very good. While it is too ear- 
ly to predict which particular bill 
will prevail, there is reason to 
hope that the final outcome will be 
satisfactory. There are good points 
in both bills, of course, but, in our 
opinion, the McCarran bill is the 
best solution and especially as far 








tion of two lines. 


as labor and safety are concerned. 
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